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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Lime and Hog Cholera. 

In the Philadelphia Press account of the 
meeting of the Society for Promoting Agri- 
cultural Science held in New York last 
month, Dr. Salmon is reported as saying 
that lime will kill the germs of hog cholera. 
The lime need not be applied at a greater 
rate than fifty bushels per acre upon land 
used as a hog pasture and the germs will 
all be destroyed in the soil to the depth of 
six inches. A like proportion of lime mixed 
in manure piles containing the germs will 
also destroy them. This is not more 
lime than is often used upon land for 
fertilizing purposes. Dr. Salmon also 
stated what has for some time _ sus- 
pected that there are two contagious dis- 
eases known as hog cholera, one affecting 
the bowels chiefly, the other the langs. 
The first he calls the true hog cholera, the 
other the swine plague. The microbe of 
the former is long or staff shaped, that of 
latter oval or egg shape. It is possible for 
some to have both diseases at the same 
time. 

If lime proves destructive to the germs 
as claimed by Dr. Salmon, swine breeders 
who feed city swill extensively would do 
well to give it a thorough trial by spread- 
ing it freely in the pens or fields where the 
hogs are kept. Without adding some such 
cautionary measures, feeding city swill is 
avery risky business. We have instances 
in this State where farmers have had their 
entire herds destroyed four times by this 
disease in as many years. 


Merino Sheep Register. 

From secretary Albert Chapman, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., we have received Vol. III. 
of the register of the Vermont merino 
sheep breeders’ association, containing a 
continuation of list and pedigrees of stock 
rams from No. 1164 in Vol. II. to 1921; 
also flock records to the number of 1119. 
The auditor’s report shows the associa- 
tion had, Jan. 1, 1887, assets to the value 
of nearly $5000, with $1,271.75 cash in 
the treasury. 

The membership numbers 1222 names, 
the larger portion being residents of Ver- 
nont, though 22 states and territories are 
represented in the association. Over 660 
hew flocks are registered in this volume, 
and its pages are embellished by 23 illus- 
trations of noted rams and ewes. 

The period of four years, which has 
elapsed since the publication of Vol. IL., 
tas been, says the secretary, one of severe 
and discouraging depression for wool 
growers and sheep breeders, and little cal- 
ulated to stimulate breeders to make im- 
provement in their flocks, yet with refer- 
ence to tables of weights of fleeces we 
‘ind that some gain has been made by 
those breeders, who have persistently en- 
leavored to improve their stock. In the 
‘ables published in Vol. II. is a list of 36 
‘ams three years old and over that sheared 
42 average of 31 Ibs. and 1 ounce each. In 
the present volume there are recorded 71 
that average 33 Ibs. and 3 ounces each, 
thowing very commendable results to 
those breeders who have persevered in this 
‘rection under the adverse conditions of 
ow prices and small demand for breeding 
Nock, The prospect, however, begins to 
crighten, and those who have faith in 
‘erinos will reap their reward for perse- 
eu: in improving and caring for their 
locks, 


New England Fair Points, 

Mr. Smith Harding, of South Deerfield, 
¥ho showed 18 pure Southdown sheep, 
‘ays this is the breed for small farmers who 
Yould raise their own animal food and 
hus be more independent of the butcher’s 
“art. A nice Southdown lamb in summer 
*r a full grown sheep in cold weather gives 
‘kind of meat that ’a family or two can 


‘se while fresh. Our New England farm- | 


Fs should produce more of the meat con- 
‘ned on the farm. 
Joseph §, Perry, of the committee on 





buildings, states that the new cattle and 
horse sheds and the repairs in the old 
buildings and track have cost from $12,000 
to $14,000. The sheds are pronounced 
unsurpassed by any similar structures in 
the country so far as convenience and ac- 
commodation of animals is concerned, and 
in their heavy coat of paint they add much 
to the attractiveness of the grounds. 

Mr. G. W. Goddard, of Greenville, N. 
H., showed very handsome peaches of 
seven varieties, A new variety, the ‘‘Ex- 
celsior,” grown in Essex county, Mass., 
was specially attractive and promising. 
Forty trees set four years ago are this 
year well loaded with fruit. The mercury 
fell 12 degrees below zero at Mr. God- 
dard’s place last winter without injuring 
the buds of this variety. Peaches have 
not been considered a New Hampshire 
fruit, but Mr. Goddard will set several 
hundred trees of this variety next spring.. 

Mr. R. G. Hill, Elmore, Vt., brought a 
Cottswold lamb that broke its leg on the 
route,'but with a little nice surgery seemed 
to be hardly incoavenienced by the accident. 
Mr. Hill says sheep legs break so easily 
that he keeps constantly prepared for 
operations. He selects saplings (beech, 
maple or any wood with firm, thick bark), 
about the size of the legs, peels the bark 
and dries it ready for use. When a bro- 
ken leg is discovered, a section of bark is 
nicely fitted and wrapped around the frac- 
ture and securely bound. This makes a 
light covering, but holds the parts in place 
till they unite. 

Though the shorthorns, as a breed, have 
been failing in price for some years past in 
this country, the animals bred by Mr. 
Sumner of Woodstock, Conn., sell readily 
at prices ranging from $500 to $1500 each. 
His eight-year-old cow ‘‘Constance,” took 
first prizes in her class at Bangor, at the 
Bay State fair and at Narragansett Park, 
Providence. Twenty-eight quarts of milk 
per day must entitle such an animal to a 
place in dairy breeds. A. W. C. 








DYNAMITE AND STONES. 


Dynamite is a mixture of nitro-glycerine 
with some more solid material to give it body, 
and varies in strength from 35 to 65 per cent 
according to the amount of nitro-glycerine 
used in its manufacture. 

Five years ago it cost from 40 cents to60 cents 
per lb. but can now be bought for 24 cents or less 
for the 35 to 40 per cent which is the quality 
generally used, making it the cheapest explosive 
that thefarmer can use. Caps cost 14 cents each ; 
waterproof fuse 1 cent per foot, and common 
fuse, 1 cent per 100 feet. 

It is put upin 4 lb. cartridges, 14 inches in 
diimetér, and 8 of 9 inctles long. {t is explod- 
ed by percussion, and will only burn if set 
afire, making a very bright light. 

A heavy percussion cap is used for exploding 
the charge and the cap is attached to a common 
fuse, care being taken to have the end of the 
fuse reach to the fulminate or white powder in 
the caps, so that the connection may be good. 
It can be exploded under water, and generally 
gives the best satisfaction when so used, as 
water makes the best of tamping, only it is nec- 
essary to keep the water out of the cap, and to 
do this, put the cap on to the end of the fuse, 
open one end of the cartridge, make a hole 
with a small stick, insert the cap and fuse and 
tie the paper tightly round the fuse; sometimes 
it may be well to smear the joint with wheel 
grease, hard soap or something of the kind. 
One cap will explode as many cartridges as are 
placed near it, perhaps within a foot or two. 
Dynamite is dangerous, but less so than gun- 
powder, for if a charge refuses to explode, on 
account of a poor cap ora slip of the fuse 
from the cap, it is easy to run down another 
fuse and cap and so explode it, but to drill out 
an old charge of powder is very dangerous and 
should seldom be undertaken. When used ina 
drill hole, it is not necessary to tamp it, as with 
powder, but just fill the hole with water, moist 
sand or even dirt that is damp enough to pack 
and exclude the air. 

For ordinary field rocks of 1 or 2 tons weight 
alin. hole from 6 to 8inches deep under charge 
of 4 to 4 of a lb. will generally be all that is 
required to break it enough for easy removal, 
and if the rock is a little soft or shaky or hasa 
seam through it, a cartridge or two underneath 
will do the work without drilling. Run an 
iron bar under the middle of the rock and 
close up to it so that there shall be no cushion 
of mud between the charge and the rock, put 
in one or more cartridges according to the size 
of the rock, fill in the hole with dirt, unless it 
be under water, and fire it, taking care to put a 
good distance between yourself and the charge, 
as the mud and small stone will fly from 100 to 
400 feet. Nine times out of ten the desired 
work will be well, quickly and cheaply done. 
Five or six years ago I was the only one in my 
vicinity who used dynamite but now there are 
many who have found it valuable in clearing 
mowing fielas or reclaiming rough pastures. 
At first I thought it necessary to drill almost 
every rock I wished to remove, but the past sea- 
son I have done a great deal of blasting with 
no drilling, thus seving both time and labor. 

One cartridge will through out a small stump 
if placed under the center and close to the wood, 
while larger ones will require more. 

If you have to keep dynamite on hand, store 
it away from house or barn, for though it may 
be perfectly safe, if it should explode from any 
cause you could probably get no insurance, 
even if you were left to try for it, and do not 
leave the caps where the children can find them 
to play with, as they explode with the noise of 
a rifle and often do severe damage. One of my 
neighbor’s little children got a cap one evening 
and a pair of scissors, and went under the table 
to investigate its composition by trying to dig 
out the fulminate; the result was a loud ex- 
plosion, an extinguished lamp, a badly fright- 
ened family and a burnt hand; the man of the 
house now keeps his explosives in an over- 
turned barrel beside the pasture wall and 
doesn’t allow his children to play in that 
vicinity. 

Dynamite is like many other things, ‘“‘a good 
servant but a poor master,” it is altogether too 





JOEL NOURSE. 











quick tempered to allow it to have its own way. 

I had one boulder that lay buried about level 
with the surface of the ground and mostly un- 
der water, which I removed very easily with 
three cartridges tied to a stick and pushed down 
beside it in a hole made with a bar; it was 
kicked out high and dry more than a rod from 
its hole, although it weighed all of three tons. 
It was then easily teamed to the derrick and 
loaded for market, for I am fortunate enough to 
find a market within two or three miles for 
about all the stone I can get out in clearing my 
rough land, and so get mostly paid for the work 
of reclaimiog. 

Another blast of six cartridges, or three lbs., 
threw out three tons or more of solid rock from 
one corner of a ledge and scattered it in pieces 
of all sizes for a distance of a hundred feet or 
more, and throwing one piece of a ton in weight 
sixty feet from it’s hole. 

While the clearing of very rough land is a 
hard and expensive job, the removing of bould- 
ers from the mowing and tillage land is quite easy 
and should be done to a much greater extent 
than it now is on many of our good farms; a 
good team with chains, drag and stonehook, a 
heavy breaking hammer and some dynamite 
will in a few days of odd time in early spring or 
late fall, or even between haying and harvest, 
effect a great change in the appearance of the 


fields as well as add greatly to the ease and | 


profit of their cultivation. 


Methuen, Mass. Cuas. W. MANN. 





JOEL NOURSE. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 


Joel Nourse, of Shrewsbury, Mass., born 
1802, was a blacksmith by trade and carried on 
this business in his native town. Here in his 
shop he became interested in the manufacture 
of cast iron plows, and enthusiastic in their im- 
provement. It is fair to claim for Mr. Nourse 
that from 1838 to 1858 his influence in the in- 
troduction and sale of agricultural implements 
was greater than that of any other man of his 
time. 

The firm of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason was 
formed at Worcester, Mass., in 1844. Their 
plow factory was fitted np with the best 
labor-saving machinery that could be devised, 
and the plows produced were superior in finish 
and style to any previously made in our coun- 
try, and they gained for the firm at once a 
splendid reputation. The demand for the 
plows of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason soon re- 
quired a distributing house in Boston, and Mr 
Nourse made plans resulting in the establish- 
ment of the famous “Quincy Hall Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store”—the first of the 
stores known by these names in this country. 
This establishment was one of the attractions 
of Boston for many years. It was visited not 
only by merchants and farmers, but by many 
out of curiosity or casual interest. It was the 
plan of Mr. Nourse to secure the exclusive sale 
and control of any goods pertaining to this 
trade that had especial excellence; and many 
proprietors of small shops and factories through- 
out New England soon found their products 
enjoying a world-wide reputation, when pre- 
vious to this arrangement they had been known 
only in the localities where made. Among 
hundreds of articles placed on the market by 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason were the steel ma- 
nure and hay forks of Partridge, and the screw 
wrenches of L. & A. G. Coes. 


About 1855 Mr. Nourse had plans for new 
factories for making the larger classes of agri- 
cultural machinery, but his more conservative 
partners were not quite ready to carry them 
through; so came the dissolution of the firm of 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason—Mr. Nourse buying 
out his partners. From this fatal step came 
ruin to the hopes and fortunes of Mr. Nourse, 
for from this time forward came failure in- 
stead of accustomed success. The business of 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, although very com- 
plicated, had been managed with the utmost 
system. All of the partners were able men, and 
well adapted to conduct the affairs of their sev- 
eral departments; and even to this day, when 
manufacturers find it to their interest to make 
“specialties,” it is doubtful whether any modern 
factory can turn out better goods than were 
made at Worcester. The establishment after 
two or three years from the above date passed 
into the hands of creditors. 

Mr. Nourse and his energetic firm gave to 
the country its first complete plow factory, its 
first “agricultural warehouse and seed store,” 
its first foreign trade in implements, and they 
were the first to establish the “‘ten hour system” 
at their factory, a system that soon extended 
over Massachusetts. Mr. Nourse and his firm 
were kind and liberal toward their employees; 
invention was always encouraged among their 
mechanics, and honest service and merit were 
sure of reward. 

For many years Mr. Nourse made his home 
in Boston. He had a summer residence at 
Swampscott on the seashore, also a farm at Ips- 
wich, Mass. For recreation he enjoyed, most 
of all, a day at Worcester, where experiments 








were in constant progress. New styles of plows 
were brought out and perfected; among them, 
“Sod,” “Sub-Soil,” “Stubble,” ‘Side Hill,” 
‘“‘Self-Sharpening,” etc. Several series of plows 
were made on his “straight line” theory. He 
gave, perhaps, more study to the lines of his 
mold-boards, than to the discovery of harder 
and better metais for their construction. Later 
inventors and plow-makers have found fame 
and fortune in the use of better metals than 
cast iron. While giving the first place to plows, 
Mr. Nourse was interested in the improvement 
of agricultural machines of all kinds. At 
“Quincy Hall” could be seen the early crude 
reapers of Hussey and McCormick; also the 
first threshing machines. The ‘‘Ketchum” 
mower was made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
as early as 1851. This mower, as reduced in 
weight by Mr. Nourse, he used to call his 
‘pocket edition of Ketchum.” Mr. Nourse saw 
more vividly than other men of his time, the 
possibilities of the “‘Great West;” and before 
Horace Greeley had spoken his famous words, 
“Go West, young man,” Mr. Nourse and his 
liberal firm had assisted many young men to 
establish themselves in business there. A com- 
mon saying of Mr. Nourse was, ‘This is a day 
of small things.” 

Mr. Nourse also did much for New England 
agriculture through the newspaper. He revived 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, in 1848. Volume 
1 No 1 of the new series, appeared in pamphlet 
form, with Mr. Nourse as publisher Dec. 9. 
Jan. 1 1851 he formed partnership with Mr. 
John Raynolds of Concord, Mass., as Raynolds 
& Noirse and Started the newspaper edition 
having consolidated with the Boston Rambler. 
Noy. 18, 1854, Mr. Raynolds retired from the 
partnership and Mr. Nourse continued sole pro- 
prietor till July 9, 1859 when he sold one-third in- 
terest to Mr. Albert Tolman and one-third to Mr. 
Russell P. Eaton. Aug. 13,1864, Nourse, Eaton, 
& Tolman announced the temporary suspension 
of the FARMER On account of the demoralization 
of business and the high price of white paper, 
caused by the war. Nourse retired from the firm 
and R. P. Eaton & Co. began publishing the pa- 
per again Jan. 7 1865. 

Mr. Nourse was one of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers on board the “City of Columbus,” 
wrecked en route from Boston to Florida, in 
the winter of 1884. Socame to an end this 
useful life, at the age of eighty-two years—a 
life given to the improvement of farm imple- 
ments. A. H. Patcu. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 





THE FARMER IN POLITICS. 


The farmer votes, but never as a farmer; 
never, or rarely so if ever, with any view to 
secure legislation that will benefit his calling. 
He never unites with his neighbors, or even 
consults with them, as to the feasibility of try- 
ing to elect officers whose character for honesty 
is above suspicion, or to secure the serious con- 
sideration in the legislature or Congress, of 
measures for the public good that bear no taint 
of partisanship. He some times omits to vote, 
but it is rare indeed that he casts a vote against 
the party for which his prejudices were enlisted 
in early life. 

This being the fact, what right has any farm- 
er doing it to complain that the interests of his 
class receive almost no consideration in legisla- 
tive bodies? If he votes regularly to put 
greedy and unscrupulous demagogues into 
office at the beck of party leaders, and if his 
taxes are unduly swelled by defalcations, 
wasteful expenditures, or debauchery, what 
right has he to complain ? The number of votes 
engaged in agriculture or horticultural pursuits 
exceeds that of any other class in this country, 
and were they to unite and vote for men who 
would represent them in fact as well as name, 
they could control national politics. It is in 
their power to secure any law which they may 
think beneficial, and to repeal all laws and 
change all constitutions opposed to their in- 
terests,as well as to elect officers who are 
above suspicion as to character and ability. 
They do not doit, and no considerable number 
have ever tried to do it. Is it any wonder that 
politicians generally, and nearly all business 
men, look upon the farming class with some- 
thing like contempt? And with power in their 
hands for redressing the grievances of which 
they complain, do they not deserve some of 
the contempt visited upon them ? 

As parties are now arrayed in this country, 
there is no sense or reason in partisanship. It 
is a selfish struggle for power, and the methods 
employed for success are essentially the same 
in both the leading parties. Itis to appeal to, 
and to array old partisan prejudices in their 
support, and where these fail, to adopt any cor- 
rupt means that promise success. The ques- 
tions raised by the war are settled; and well 
settled or not, there is no chance that any of 
them can be re-opened. The question of Pro- 
tection or Free Trade is an issue between capi- 
talists, neither of whom give the interests of 
the farmers a moment’s consideration in its ad- 
justment. A high tariff builds up factories and 
takes both male and female help out of the 





market for farmers, enormously increasing 
their expenses. That much is plain, however 
it may be as to furnishing him a Lome market 
for his produce, or acheap market for his 
needed purchases. Both sides argue loudly 
and plausibly on these last points, and the 
question may safely be pronounced unsettled. 
This much we know, that we have a tariff 
which brings a large surplus into the treasury, 
and also that farming is depressed as it never 
was before in spite of it. 

How shall the farmer make his influence felt 
in politics ? It is easy enough. First stop voting 
for candidates put up for him by tricksters who 
care not a fig for him or his prosperity and who 
aim only to use him as a means to power and 
office. Second, let the farmers of every school 
district who want to make their influence felt, 


meet and form an ‘“‘association” or an “‘alli- | 


ance,” and resolve, first, to vote for no more can- 
didates who seek office, and second to appoint 
one or more of their number deleyates to a town- 
ship association, whose aims are identified with 
theirs and which is to be represented in a coun- 
ty association by township delegates as soon as 
possible; these in like manner to be connected 
with a state association. The township organi- 
zation shall nominate each year candidates for 
town officers, their first qualification being that 
they are personally honest, second that they are 
not office seekers, and third that they are 
either farmers or men in hearty sympathy with 
them and their aims, and whose characters for 
probity will bear the closest examination. The 
county organization should do the same work 


as to county officers, and the state organization | 


in its turn should nominate candidates for state 
officers—in every case rejecting any and all can- 
idates who raised a finger to gain nominations 
for themselves. With this principle made para- 
mount there would be small chance for the rule 


now disgrace both the old parties, and who 
casts suspicion on all new parties. 

What objection can any farmer raise to such 
a plan? 
tion, and excite the animosity of the classes? 
We have class organizations new, and nobody 
objects to them as such, and still less would 
there be objection were the purpose to crush out 
office seekers and secure the election of honest 
men. Make that purpose clear, and the organ- 
ization will be respected by all good men. 
Office seekers and party leaders would be dis 
gusted, but what of that? That result would 
be the best possible testimony tc the good 
sense of the voters supporting the organ- 
iztion. Farmers as a class are not dis- 
tinguished as office seekers, yet thousands of 


| 
and cows. 





riously bruising her person and leaving us all 
to wonder how the girl escaped being gored to 
death. I returned to the house to indulge in 
very different dreams and to decide on doing up 
a herd of those horns tomorrow. My neighbor 
Mr. Steinberger says: “I too was dormant and 
incredulous until I was down on the ground and 
doing all I could to preveut those horns from 
goring me. Oh,” said he, “send them to me 
for I can tell them just how it feels to be there.” 
Jnst here madame comes to the rescue and 
shows me a list of forty-one men, women and 
boys who have been awfully gored, most of 
them to the death, this season by bulls, steers 
The last casualty we recount is 
that of the loss of a two thousand pound Clyde 
stallion at Wellsville, Ohio, St. Clair township 
on the McGregor farm. Not many days since 
a neighbor who had just lost a $150 mare by a 
horn thrust of an old cow, was telling how glad 
he was it was not one of the children. I in- 
cline to the opinion that if a record of casual- 
ties could be kept, this Yankee nation would 
stand amazed at the thousand and thousands of 
dollars annually lost to us by horns. Dehorn- 
ing cattle is here to stay; call ita “fever” if 
you will, the sooner one gets the fever the 
better. I send you two out of hundreds 
of letters sent me and ask you to print them. 
I don’t know how to avoid mixing, or seeming 
to mix, business along with theory, practice 
and fact. I have had to teach men and pro- 
vide them the ways and means. If any one is 
disposed to sneer let me ask this: What can I 
do when men from every State in this union 
write asking, “How can we get rid safely of 


| these nuisances on the farm ?”’ 





H. H. Haarr. 
Hastinos, Neb., Aug. 16, 1887. 
H. H. Haarr. Esq., Atkinson, Ills 
Dear Sir:—I enclose P. O. Order $2.50 for 


po a =e | which please send full set tools and directions. 
of these pestilential political vagabonds, who | 


The horns we took off with the hand saw are 
all right or rather the cow is, but it leaves holes 
which wili perhaps fill up. Our county treasu- 
rer has taken the horns off his entire herd and 


| says it is the grandest thing he ever struck. 


Is it that it would be a class organiza- | 





them are better qualified to act as legislators | 
than the worthless brood of lawyers and local 
demagogues, who are chronic candidates for | 


every post of honor and profit. While standing 
aloof themselves as office seekers, let them com- 
compel all others to do likewise. 

What would be gained by such a course? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


First, the gain of an honest administration of 
public affairs; second, an equalization and re- 
duction of taxes, or if not a reduction, a wiser | 
use of them; and third, the consideration of | 


many important and grave questions which our 
“hoodle”’ legislaters now igucrc—in part from 


incompetence, but oftener because there is “no | 


money in them.” Legislation looking to the 
elevation of morals or involving great economic 


principles, and free from partisanship, cannot | 


command serious consideration except in an ef- 


fort to strangle them, to make room for “‘boo- | 


dle” measures. 


A man of real high character, | 


too honest to lie, or to accept bribes, and intent | 


only on his duty, is an anomaly among legisla- 


tors, and is ridiculed, shunned and hated by | 


his associates as an ‘‘impracticable,” ‘‘too good 
for this world,” etc. 


There is no serious lack | 


of such men in the community, but their lack | 
of aggressive selfishness keeps them in the | 


background, and a feeling of helplessness to 
cure political evils single-handed, has made 
them pack-horses, in a measure, of politicians, 
to bear their burdens and to accept their rule. 
Every class of workers now has its protective 
organizations against the tyranny and greed of 


capital, except the farmers, without whose la- | 
bors and thrift, governments would be over- | 


thrown; but they are mute and passive, be- 
cause little class jealousies and a contemptible 
spirit of partisanship keep them inert. To 
charge them with incapacity for citizanship or 
self-government, would be regarded as an in- 
sult,und yet all that they do practically is to reg- 
ister and approve the acts of a base set of dema- 
gogues who never think of consulting their 
wishes as long as they are passive. Their with- 
drawal from partisan affiliation would strike 
terror to all parties, and a union of effort to 
drive office seekers and demagogues from pow- 
er, would be an event of supreme significance; 
but the inertia of the ciass is relied upon to 
‘‘keep them in the tracks,” and sustain the party 
machine. 


ses who think little and live and move in ruts, 





Yours Truly, 
W. M. Lowman. 


BELLE PLAIN Ills., Aug., 15, 1887. 
Mr. H. H. Haarr. 

Dear Sir :—I dehorned my cattle Apr. 18th 
with the saw I got of you. They have ali done 
very well. I will not keep cattle with horns. 
We took the horns off of 115 head in one day. 
1 broke one blade—(the rivet broke and let it 
loose) I want two new blades, let me know the 
price of them. Yours Truly, 

James M. Davison, 





A PROFITABLE MEETING. 


The second annual picnic of the New Hamp- 
shire state board of agriculture was held at 
Hampton Beach, (Boarshead), Tuesday, Aug. 
30, and was altogether a most interesting and 
successful meeting. 

Shortly after eleven, Col. Humphrey, the 
president of the society, called the meeting to 
order and spoke feelingly of the death of Secre- 
tary Adams, which had occurred since the last 
meeting of the board. 

Prof. Whicher spoke of plants, their constitu- 
ents and what elements that they require are 
lacking in the soil, together with the most practi- 
cal method of supplying them. While he 
claimed tbat the New Hampshire farmers are 
not so well acquainted with the soil of their 
farms as they ought, yet the state stands high 
in the list for growing large crops per acre. 
Plants need food as much as animals and to 
show what a plant needs for food he had on 
a table a number of bottles showing the exact 
amount of each substance found in astalk of 
ensilage corn weighing five pounds cut just as 
the kernels were showing on the ear. One bot- 
tle contained two quarts of water, another four 
ounces of starch, the next four ounces ot ¥igar. 
There was a two ounce bottle of glucose, the 
same of albuminoids, also one ounce of oil and 
one and a half of ashes. These ashes are com- 
posed of the seven elements, potash, phosphoric 
acid, magnesia, silica, soda and sulphur. 

Allof the starch, sugar and gluten comes 
from the air; of the albuminoids the question 
arises does its nitrogen come from the air or 
the soil. Prof. W. is evidently of tbe opinion 
that if any nitrogen is assimilated from the at- 
mosphere the amount must be very small.- 
Some of the constituents of the ashes do not ap- 
pear to be essential to the life of the plant but 
are only incidental to its growth, others, how- 
ever, are essential. Thus no starch can form 
but by the presence of potash, nor can albumi- 
noids be formed but with phosphoric acid. In 
supplying the three great constituents of all fer- 
tilizers we require nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid. The best source of phosphate is 
dissolved bone black, for a source of potash 
the muriate is preferred and for nitrogen sul- 
phate of ammonia is preferable to nitrate of 
soda. The analysis of all crops shows them to 
consist of three to four times as much potash as 
phosphoric acid while the average phosphate 


| has four times as much phosphate as potash ; to 
Something like this is to be expected of mas- | 


but there are scores of intelligent farmers in | 


every town who read, think and comprehend 
the lesson of passing events, and who ought to 
be leaders in a movement to emancipate the 
country from the rule of small demagogues. It 
is a poor and pitiable argument against action 
to say that success cannot be achieved in our 
time. The world would have made small prog- 


ress had reformers been unwilling ‘‘to labor and | 


to wait,” postponing agitation until the air was 
full of the omens of speedy success. But the 
chances for success in such an effort were never 
as good as now. Agriculture is depressed be- 
yond precedent, and there is an almost univer- 
sal inquiry for some remedy. Farmers will lis- 
ten now when they would not in prosperous 
times. In addition, it would not be to their 
interests alone, for what elevates agriculture ele- 
vates every other worthy pursuit. 
PuHILLiIe SNYDER. 





FARMER HAAFF TO THE RESCUE. 


What’s the use in living if its to be smooth 
sailing all the time. Who knows the joy of a 
cool spell so well asthe chap who had it for 
days up in the hundreds. AsI write here on 
the farm at Atkinson, Henry county, Illinois, 
the thermometer records 65 degrees and we are 
all happy, but only last week we had it over a 
hundred and not one of us cared if the cattle 
had horns or not. To Dr. Thomas or Mr. 
Adams sitting in a cozy nook of the home li- 
brary or at his office desk the matter of de- 
horning cattle seems very unnecessary and 
cruel; but hark! 1 hear a scream at the barn- 
yard and rush out to find that old Gray, the 
gentlest old cow in the yard, has turned on one 
of the girls and torn her clothes almost off, se- 








obviate this he compounds his fertilizer him- 
self using 325 lbs of boneblack, 100 Ibs of 
muriate of potash and 75 libs of sulphate of 
ammonia. 

In answer to a question as to the different 
amount of substances found in the different 
crops he said that large southern corn had three 
per cent of water in excess of a small northern 
variety. In answer to a question regarding 


plants taking their starch from the atmosphere 
he said that a plant that stored up the most 
starch must have a liberal supply of potash and 
the absence of this was frequently the cause of 
enfeebled growth. Regarding the vegetable 
matter in the soil he would advise a rotation of 
crops and frequently the sowing of clover. 

Prof. Whicher held the attention of his audi- 
ence to the very Close of his easy style showing 
him to be thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject. At one o’clock dinner was served in the 
Boar’s Head House and at twoCol. Humphre 
called to ‘Order and introduced Hon. Josep 
Walker of Concord who in a very able and en- 
tertaining manner discussed the question of ag- 
ricultura] improvements during the thirty years. 

At that time agriculture was at a low ebb and 
he related the story of Horace Greeley while rid- 
ing through the state and being asked what he 
thought of the farming of the state said: The 
farming, I see no farming. About 1860 a new 
departure was taken, great forces coming to our 
rescue. The first of these was the agricultural 
college. In 1870 the state board of agriculture 
was created. 

Asa third factor comes the grange—intel- 
lectual and social. It has done much to break 
down the feeling of reserve and isolation that 
is so common with our farmers. The agri- 
cultural tair has greatly improved until liquor 
selling and gambling are things of the past. 
All our improved machines are also powerful 
agents in their work, and they are even yet far 
from reaching perfection. Not so much im- 
provement was made from the middle ages to 
1850, as from 1850 to the present time. 

Mr. Batchelder, the new secretary, J. D. Ly- 
man, Mr. Philbrook of Turner, Mr. McDaniel, 
master of the state grange, James E. Shepherd 
ot New Londonderry, and several other gentle- 
men made short speeches. J. Q E. 
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OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


PERCHERON HORSES. 

The United States continue to actively dispute 
the pick of the Percheron horses in the re- 
gion of La Perche. There are two varieties of 
this famous race, the large and the small. As 
the American market demands the former, there 
is every prospect of the small Percheron dying 
out in some years. The top price for a Perche- 
ron stallion can reach as high as 22,000 fr, and 
for a brood mare, 17,000 fr. The average price 
is 10,000 to 12,000. The most famous breeders 
are tied up in advance to deliver all their Per- 
cherons to certain purchasers; just as some ar- 
tists’ paintings are contracted to picture dealers. 
Hence why new speculators in the mo:t profitable 
industry of horse dealing are starting breeding 
studs themselves in La Perche. 

Strange to say, both in Belgium and Austria, 
the desire is also to have a large, massive, 
draught horse. The Belgian or Brabant horse 
is heavy, robust and calm; uniting the greatest 
quantity of strength to relatively slow move- 
ments. There can be no sentiment in horse 
breeding. A van, a buss, ora posting horse, 
cannot with its quick and lively qualities, unite 
the massiveness and husbanded strength, of the 
cart or plow horse. Both have a standard of 
their own, and breeders would do well, not to 
sacrifice the excellencies of each, fora product 
not uniting the advantages of both. The Bel- 
gian and Percheron Stud Books should not be 
amalgamated. 

It pays Belgian farmers best, as we have seen 
also in the case of French farmers, to produce a 
large horse. At five years of age, such a horse 
is remunerative, and it is profit that will ever be 
the first of motives and the most conclusive of 
reasons. Further; the demand for such horses 
exceedsthesupply. A massive Belgian draught 
horse, working nine hours a day, can, cart in- 
cluded, draw as high a weight—and even-over, 
as three tons; a Percheron trotting, cannot ex- 
ceed 14 to 2 tons, while a pair of Paris bus 
horses, the vehicle full, do not represent more 
than a total weight of 1 tons. It is worth keep- 
ing in view, if a Percheron possessing a pace 24 
times superior, but a strength of draught from 
one-half to one-third less, be the most advanta- 
geous. Thatisthe problem: but first of all, 
can the two qualities be compared; or better 
still, is it desirable to unite them, or to keep 


them distinct ? 
MOWING. 


It is common! place now-a-days to reiterate 
the necessity not only of cutting grass and 
clover for hay at the rigkt moment, but what is 
no less important the saving it when mown 
from the action of rain. Respecting clover if 
cut at the stage of coming into or in flower the 
yield will be in all respects better in weight, 
nutritive value and facility of assimilation. 

Continental farmers are devoting their atten- 
tion to such points as mowing by machinery, 
compressing the hay, or stacking the forage 
green in ricks. When hay is stacked according 
to the old process it is made up to the usual 
gabel form with vertical ventilation, composed 
either of a lath cage, or of a stack filled home 
with chaffed straw and drawn upwards as the 
stack rises. The roof is either the hay itself, 
straw thatch, canvas sheeting, or a movable 
construction like the roof of a Dutch barn. 

When the field presents no serious inequalities 
the mower is the implement for serious work. 
This implies a large holding. Or several farm- 
ers can unite to support what is now a common 
practice—a man who hires out all modern am- 
bulant implements and machines. The advan 
vantages of compressed fodder represent an 
economy in point of transport of 50 per cent, 
in storing of 66 per cent, in waste of loading, 
unloading and transport of 30 per cent. This 
means a money saving of about eighteen francs 
per ton as compared with hay made up by the 
hand into bundles, or the ordinary loose loading 
transported a distance of 120 miles. These are 
the figures of the Paris Omnibus Co., which 
saves by compressing its hay purchased in the 
provinces 140,000 francs per year and for its 
straw—more difficultjto compress—19,000 trancs. 
There are large and simall hay compressors, 
worked by compressed air or the hand. The 
latter ean be had at 500 to 770 francs each and will 
compress the fodder into bundles of one-fourth 
or one-half hundred weight, equivalent to 300 
Ibs. to the cubic yard. 

When the grass, etc., is intended for home 
consumption, several advanced farmers adopt 
the system of free 

OPEN-AIR ENSILAGE, 


as practiced by M. de Reihlen. This dispenses 
with the silo or trench. The following repre- 
sents the latest improvement for carrying out 
the plan of stacking green grass, clover, lucerne» 
vetches, etc. Select a horizontal site and peg 
off a rectangle whose narrowest side will be 5 
feet, corresponding with the covering planks 
which ought to be about eight feet, so as to 
allow the ends to project 18 inches over each 
side of the rick. The length of the stack de- 
pends of course on the quantity of stuff to be 
stored. 

In piling the forage spread it in regular hori- 
zontal layers; build the sides up with the stuff 
rolled into bundles; this will insrre greater 
solidity while offering more impermeability 
against the entry of air. Keep the center of the 
stack slightly arched or concave, and fork up 
the stuff at each of the long sides by turn, and 
so guard against any leaning. Make the carts 
throw up their loads at each side of the rick al- 
ternately. When the stack has attained the 
requisite height, place the planks, which ought 
to be one good inch thick, cross-ways; then a 
second row of similar planks to lap over the 
joints of the first—slate fashion. Next nail a 
few lengthways, close to the edge of the stack 
to bind this wooden floor; then place large 
stones on this floor at the rate of three-quarters 
of atonto the square yard, or heavy logs of 
timber, chaining, etc. The full weight can be 
laid on gradually, so as to give time to the ma:s 
to get over its first settling down. All the se- 
cret lies in laying on this heavy weight to ex- 
clude the air. Dig round the bottom of the 
stack a trench eight inches deep to carry off the 
rain water. When the fodder is required for 
use—it will keep good for six months certain— 
roll back a few of the bundles and strip the re- 
quisite number of planks corresponding to the 
width of the trench to be cut, as in the case of 
an ordinary hay rick and its knife. Evidence 
is unanimous that the forage thus conserved is 
equal to that of the ordinary silo. It opens out 
when cut with an agreeable, honey or cooked 
prunes odor. For the first four or five days the 
cows may take to it slowly, but afterwards they 
will not allow a fragment of their feed to be 
lost. Neither in quantity nor quality will the 
milk suffer. It is evident that the use of such 
fermented forage will enable the farmer to be 
independent of the weather and exempt from 
the anxieties of hay making. Carted fresh from 
the meadow there can be no loss of the delicate, 

nutritive leaves of the clover or lucerne; all the 
chemical richness of the plants will be secured, 
and the cattle provided throughout autumn and 
winter with a fresh and appetising alimentation. 

The hay crop will be poor this season, in con- 
sequence of the wet and late cold. May corn 





crops areJmore farmable looking, and the beet 
harvest promises very satisfactory returns. 





FARM BUILDINGS. 


THEIR PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


However necessary an efficient fire depart- 
ment may be to cities and villages, it is doubt- 
fulif farmers derive any direct benefit from 
them. The inflammable nature of farm build- 
ings, the time it takes to give the alarm, and 
for the fire department to arrive, and the 
scarcity of water, are among the obstacles. 

Now if modern appliances do not avail, what 
is to be done? 

Make prevention the study. The first pre- 
ventative measure lies in the 


LOCATION OF BUILDINGS. 


Under the plea of convenience, there has 
arisen a plan of joining barns and houses. 
This seems to be a farmer’s notion; what car- 
penter or blacksmith prefers to join his house 
to his shop or manufacturer his residence to his 
factories ; were there no other reason for having 
them well separated, the fire risk is a strong 
inducement. 

Incendiary fires might be dismissed by sim- 
ply repeating the apostolic injunction ‘‘as far as 
possible live in peace with all men,” were it 
not for so much ignorance and distrust lest 
capital should grind the poor laborer. Employ- 
ers cannot be too careful in making contracts. 
I sometimes think farmers offer a premium 
upon tramping by their readiness to employ and 
receive into their houses entire strangers. I 
know a man who employed a number of roving 
fellows, and who has had three fires within ten 
years. Old hands who have proved themselves 
honest and faithful should always have the pref- 
erence. Whenever disputes do occur about 
wages, discretion will say at once, it is better to 
overpay than that help should feel that one dime 
is withheld. 

Notwithstanding the persistence with which 

LIGHTNING 


rod agents pursue their calling, the losses 
from this cause are unusually heavy, but 
one fact is apparent if the rods are not care- 
fully put up and connections kept perfect, more 
harm than good may come from them. Who 
will inspect them? It is well known that light- 
ning aims at the hightest point in its range. 
Now did it ever occur that a group of tall trees 
near the buildings may attract the destructive 
bolt to themselves? Under the head of acci- 
dental causes of fires the defective chimney 
stands prominent. We sometimes smile at the 
space and material our ancestors required for 
one of these structures, but are we not going to 
the other extreme and building them too slight- 
ly? Soft bricks are often used and laid quite 
near the wood work. The bricks absorb mois- 
ture so that the action of frost and heat crum- 
bles them; then the rust and wood acid acts 
upon the mortar destroying its band. No 
modern chimney can stand long the combined 
and destroying action of frost, heat and acid, 
and they should be frequently examined and 
the tops occasionally relaid. 
THE LANTERN 


is another cause, but gross carelessness may 
bear the blame rather than the lantern. The 
modern kerosene lantern is a great improve- 
ment over the tin lantern with candle our fa- 
thers used and is not dangerous with ordinary 
care. There should be hooks or shelves about 
the barn at points convenient for throwing the 
light upon the work and at the same time se- 
cure from strong drafts. Place the lanterns on 
these on entering the barn and keep them there 
until the work is done. So long as they are 
carried about swinging on the arm, hitting on 
this side and that, taken into the stalls, or 
placed on the floor accidents willoccur. A lan- 
tern was once placed near a hen sitting on her 
nest; she flew off, upset it, and in a few mo- 
ments the whole building was in flames. Could 
farmers realize how rigidly the no smoking rule 
is enforced in manufacturing establishments 
they would, perhaps, be more strict about their 
own property. If the owner smokes in his 
barn his sons and help will do likewise and be 
less careful than he. There is no safety but in 
absolute prohibition on the part of all. [f 
farmers are to be 
THEIR OWN FIREMEN, 


next to preventing fires by reasonable care, is 
putting them out at the very beginning; prompt 
measures will always be effectual. Science 
may yet provide chemical extinguishers, but at 
present a hand force pump, set into a pail or 
tub of water, may be of great service. Suppose a 
fire has started from the chimney and is in the 
ceiling or on the roof, carry a pail of water and 
pump near the spot and if the blaze can not 
be reached directly, cut a hole through the ceil- 
ing or roof and the water can be sent to the 
right spot; or suppose one building is on fire 
and you wish to wet down another, one of these 
little pumps will spread the water over more 
surface and force it higher than it can be thrown 
from a bucket. Ifa fire is started in the barn it 
can be sometimes smothered by a blanket, and 
for this purpose one or more should always be 
kept near the lantern stands or shelves. But if 
the fire is well under way, lose not a moment 
in fighting it or going for help, but give your 
best efforts towards saving vour animals and 
whatever can be moved. 

Finally ,common business prudence suggests 
that even farm buildings in their isolated loca- 
tions should always be well insured. Farmers 
seldom have enough upon their buildings, and 
rarely put any upon stock and produce. In- 
sure in a mutual company that takes only farm 
or like risks, and which are constructed strictly 
for the benefit of the insured, then there will be 
the satisfaction of knowing that the money paid 
out many go for the benefit of some more unfor- 
tunate brother. x. 9. &. 

Lawrence, Mass. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


It is not because sheep do not enjoy the best 
feed the farm affords, that they are usually 
turned into the poorer pastures infested with 
briars and bushes, but because the animal de- 
vours many noxious plants that are destroyed 
by their close and constant grazing. Nor does 
it seem to work very injurious'y to the sheep; 
they will often take to such feed from choice 
even with better opportunities before them. If 
more sheep were kept, many New England 
farms would present a very different appear- 
ance. In the care of hogs, carbon, in the shape 
of charcoal, serves as a good medicine to be fed 
occasionally. Small bits from the fire may be 
put into their feed. Wood ashes in which are 
bits of coal may be thrown into the pen and 
they will select the coal. 

Among the advantages of sheep culture upon 
New England farms is the means afforded of 
improving the pasturage fields too rough for 
cultivation. Sheep seem to delight in rough, 
stony pastures. 

DECAY OF BEANS. 


The excessive wet weather that continued 
since the middle of July until a recent period, 
has left its influence upon many crops and es- 





pecially upon bush beans. These planted so as 
to bring the flowering about the time of the first 
severe rain, blasted, or perhaps more properly 
speaking there was a want of proper fertilization 
that resulted in the setting of yery few pods. 
And in the case of such as were so far advanc- 
ed as to have the pods in a stage of development, 
the continued and excessive wet caused the wet- 
ting of the pods, so that in those sections affect- 
ed by rains, the crop of beans is likely to be 
light. Where the beans were planted too close- 
ly together the effects are more serious than 
where thinly planted. This leads to a thought 
regarding thick or thin planting. If as bas been 
expressed “the foresight was as good as the 
hindsight” or in other words if farmers could 
only anticipate and know what climatic condi- 
tions were to prevail during the season, they 
could in many cases govern their actions so as 
to secure much more favorable results. 

One thing is certain other things being equal, 
In & wet season there will be a more excessive 
growth of stalk and foliage and thinner plant- 
ing woulg be best, while in a dry, hot season, 
close planting so as to shade the soil might be 
advisable. 

SECOND GROWTH OF POTATOES. 


We have heard some complaint that with 
early planted potatoes that had ripened off, but 
allowed to remain in the ground during the wet 
weather, they had sprouted and commenced tu 
grow again and the query was what should be 
done with them. I should judge such a condi- 
tion to be rather unusual. I have observed 
nothing of the kind with my own potatoes, and 
should not apprehend any trouble if such a con- 
dition existed, but should dig the crop, dry it 
thoroughly and store it. Whena crop is ripe 
it should be harvested. 


THE ONION CROP. 


It is now pretty well determined that the on- 
ion crop will be greatly reduced from former 
years. In most cases the crop has ripened off 
and been pulled so that the real condition be- 
comes apparent, and it is safe to say that in 
many sections the crop is only from one fourth 
to one third the average for the same surface 
and the bulbs themselves are reduced in size in 
the same rates. As a consequence i. may be 
expected that the prices will have an upward 
tendency and it is barely possible that nearly as 
much will be realized from the crop as would 
have been the case, if the crop had been a large 
one. 

LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. 

There is at present a tendency to intro- 
duce the study of agriculture in a manner cal- 
culated to attract attention. The work of Prof. 
Storer is prepared in a style adapted to the 
wants of the reading farmer. The average 
farmer will never be led to study agriculture by 
the use of technical or scientific treatises. Prof. 
Greely of the Agricultural College of Mississip- 
pi, comes out with a hand-book, ‘First Lessons 
in Agriculture,” containing important facts, di- 
vested of all technical language. In this way 
much of the old prejudice regarding scientific 
agriculture will be abolished. 

THE COMING FAIRS. 

If anything can be judged of the premium 
lists that are offered, and the efforts that are be- 
ing made by the managers of agricultural asso- 
ciations, the exhibitions that are to be held dur- 
ing the present fall, will be of more importance 
than for some years. The Willimantic, Conn., 
association is putting forth great exertions, and 
offering special indacements which ought to 
create a deep interest in their exhibition, as 
they have fair grounds and a commodious ex- 
hibition building. Tbe Tolland county society 
are also putting forth great efforts, and their of- 
fers for grange exhibits, with open compétition 
in all classes to all parts of the entire state, 
probably go far toward securing a successful 
show. This society last season by its grange 
exhibits made an attractive show. It is now 
proposed to put up an additional building 100 
feet long by 30 feet wide, for greater accommo- 
dations. It has been demonstrated over and 
over again, that the success of all exhibitions, 
whetter agricultural, horticultural, mechanical, 
or industrial, or all combined, depends upon 
the energy and determination of those having 
the same in charge. Taking that asa criterion, 
many of the exhibitions that are to be held will 
be of the most successful character. But farm- 
ers should bear in mind that much depends up- 
on them; while there may be active men to ar- 
range and execute, there must be an abundance 
of exhibits, and for these dependence rests upon 
the farmer and his family. 

Columbia, Conn. Wm. H. YEOMANS. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


But unless the premiums are awarded dif- 
ferently from usual methods some meritorious 
products of skill and labor will be passed by 
and some which are, perhaps, products of skill, 
but which when the matter of usefulness is pre- 
sented are lacking, will be well rewarded. 

The writer has been for the past few years a 
“special” correspondent to visit and write up 
the various fairs here and in other places, con- 
sequently he has had an opportunity to notice 
the working of the present system of awarding 
premiums. Ostensibly an agricultural fair is 
for the purpose of showing agricultural products 
primarily and to bring before the people, agri- 
cultural or otherwise, a display of productions 
which shall exhibit the state of agricultural 
science in its various branches. Necessarily 
this includes all the machinery and agricultural 
mechanism which each farmer may have con- 
structed for himself or purchased to lighten the 
labors of the household or farm. 

This is what we should expect or ought to 
find on the grounds and in the buildings owned 
by an agricultural society, but far too often, 
indeed, ina majority of instances, if a farmer 
has carried a few of his largest products and 
driven his best cattle or other stock to the 
grounds he thinks his duty is done, and the 
public have cause to expect nothing more. 
This is the point where a vigorous reformation 
ought to begin and where it must begin and be 
carried through before a fair can be the educa- 
tor of the people it can and should be. Every 
farmer is interested in this whether be knows it 
ornot. It is amatter which vitally concerns our 
whole agricultural community. 

When writing reports I have noticed that 
John Smith has a pumpkin which weighed so 
many pounds; James White had a stalk of corn 
12 feet high; Enoch Arden showed a half 
bushel of potatoes which would be hard to beat ; 
Mrs. Smith displayed some butter which was as 
good as any we ever saw; Elihu Burritt’s cat- 
tle were the finest on the grounds, and so on 
through the list. Whocan learn anything of 
real practical value from such exhibitions? 
Certainly everything of importance is left out 
of the question in the exhibition. What we 
want, what we need, is an exposition of the 
methods which produced the exhibits. We 
want to know the kind amd condition of the 
seed; the soil, amount of fertilizer, cultivation, 
date of planting and any miscellaneous facts 
which may throw light on the subject. 

In noticing the exhibition of farm animals 





we ought to know the condition of the progeni- 
tors both before and after birth, and during the 
early growth of the offspring. Of course I do 
not mean by this that itis necessary to know 
the condition of the sire, but the condition of 
the mother is of primal importance, and the 
manner of stabling, etc., should all be known. 
Then butter and cheese making; a tub of but- 
ter or a cheese is shown; the judges award it 
first premium, but what does that do to benefit 
any one beyond the immediate producer by 
giving him an advertisement? We want to 
know all the conditions of success or failure ; 
then can all judge accurately and improve on 
their own methods of production. 

But the ideal agricultural fair is far beyond 
this point. Itis an experimental farm where 
all these operations are carried on the year 
round, open at all times for free inspection, 
maintained by tax or otherwise, with a gather- 
ing once or more per year. Sometime this may 
be accomplished, but not at present. 

Another element goes to turn our fairs from 
their avowed and legitimate purpose. We go 
into the balls and instead of seeing an array of 
bread, pies, cakes, etc., baked by our farmers’ 
daughters, we find a long list of fancy articles 
made by daughters of leisure, in the towns and 
cities, given prominence. A tidy, useful only 
as an ornament, will be given a fifty cent pre- 
mium, while a loaf of bread will receive a word 
or two of notice,and I venture to assert that 
fewer girls of twenty can make good bread 
than can work an elabcrate yellow dog on 
equally flaring red canvass, to the detriment of 
health and eyesight. Do not think that I con- 
demn articles of beauty ; but what man cares for 
the tidy in the parlor, when his dinner is wholly 
unfit to be eaten? I wantto see more recogni- 
tion of the useful work of the farmer’s daugh- 
ter. Our fairs are educators, and it would be 
well for them to practically demonstrate the 
fact that they are so. JANUS. 





DF HORNING. 


Dehorning is attracting no little attention here 
in the west and especially in the southwest. 
Naturally enough the Texans are anxious to 
get the long, cumbersome horns off the native 
and grade cattle that yet constitute much more 
than half of the cattle of that state. H. H. 
Haaff, Esq., the apostle of dehorning, is an able 
man, who writes and speaks vigorously, and he 
is not sparing of his ink or breath in promulgat- 
ing his ideas. 

The advantages of dehorning would be practi- 
cally as great in New England as in the west. 
The only difference would be that we ship pre- 
portionately more cattle than you do, and one 
advantage of dehorning is that at least one 
more steer can be put in a car when the cattle 
are dehorned. Nor are the cattle near so likely 
to be injured in transition when dehorned. Any 
one who has shipped cattle knows that the trou- 
ble usually begins by one steer getting its head 
down and hooking its neighbor, leading to a 
commotion throughout the car. This continues 
until one of the weakest is got down. When 
the steer has no horns, he can not punish his 
neighbor, and any commotion in the car is not 
likely to occur. 

Besides, dehorning makes the cattle more 
docile. Iwas very skeptical about this for 
awhile, for some almost as vicious animals as I 
have known, were “Muleys.” But there can 
no longer be a reasonable douvt of dehorning 
making vicious cattle docile. When an animal 
luses his horns he realizes that he has lost his 
aggressive weapons, and naturally enough is 
more peaceably disposed. As aresult, more 
cattle can be accommodated in a shelter, with- 
out being tied. When cattle have the range of 
a Shed, the strongest usually appropriate to 
themselves twice the space they need. They 
rarely do this when dehorned. Another result 
of the more peaceable disposition that proceeds 
from dehorning is that more cattle will feed at a 
trough and makea greater return for their 
food. Some say that dehorned cattle will put 
on one-third more flesh from the same amount 
of food than cattle with horns. I am forced to 
believe that this is an exaggeration. Yet there 
is an appreciable gain. The cattle do not ‘“‘run 
off” flesh by the violent exercise of horning or 
that which follows being horned; and it is true 
that the more quiet and peaceable cattle are, the 
better they digest their food. Dehorned cattle 
also fatten the more evenly, for the stronger do 
not so often drive the weaker from the feed. 
The editor of the Texas Stockman was con- 
verted to dehorning by seeing seventeen large 
steers eat ata sixteen foot trough, something 
impossible if they had been horned. The 
dehorned cow gives more milk for the same 
reasons that the dehorned steer puts on more 
flesh. In cold weather there is a further saving 
of feed, because the dehorned cattle get closer 
together and there is a less escape of animal 
heat. 

Another point insisted upon strongly by Mr. 
Haaff is that the loss by the cattle of their horns 
and their consequent gentleness, remove all 
danger of hurt to human beings. In fact Mr. 
Haaff was driven to a study of dehorning by the 
injury his wife received from the horns ofa 
mad beast. Two man-killers, one a Holstein 
bull owned by Mr. Taber, of Whiteside, IIl., 
and the other a Hereford bull owned by A. A. 
Crane & Co., were so gentle after they were de- 
horned that little boys led them and they did 
not disturb even the calves. At least two hun- 
dred people are killed or maimed for life by 
vicious cattle every year in this country. 

Mr. Haaff claims that dehorning would almost 
end abortion. I have not been able to collect 
enough evidence on this point to say anything 
either for or against the claim. Mr. Haaff’s ar- 
gument is about this: “In the cow, right up 
under and a little forward of the udder, and a 
little to the right lies the foetus; it is constantly 
exposed to horn thrusts. You may talk to me 
about abortion being “catching,” but cows 
don’t lose their calves without help, and a very 
slight blow with the end of the horn is enough. 
From a loss of twenty-five calves in one year 
with horns I dropped to three the next year 
without horns.” 

The only charge brought against dehorning, 
is that it is cruel. Mr. Haaff was prosecuted 
and doubtless persecuted because he persisted 
in practicing and advocating dehorning. He 
was charged with cruelty to animals by the I)- 
linois State Humane Society, and brought to 
trial. Much evidence was introduced on both 
sides, yet Mr. Haaff was acquitted in a commu- 
nity opposed to dehorning. The trial occupied 
four days. Drs. Hughes and Withers, of the 
Chicago Veterinary College, Dr. Casewell, State 
Veterinarian, and other eminent veterinarians, 
testified that dehorning, properly performed, 
caused little pain,and that in their opinion, it 
was a mercy, in our climate. Many farmers 
who had had their cattle dehorned, testified 
that the animals apparently suffered little pain, 
that they began eating or chewing the cud al- 
most as soon as released, and that cows gave 
the usual amount of milk. Mr. Haaff says 
that to knock off a horn causes the animal 
much pain, for the blow parts the skull at the 
suture, and deals a shock to the brain; but 
when the horn is properly removed, there is no 





violence done to the brain. The fact that the 

waste of the horn is very slow, and the natural 

absence of this special organ in many cases, are 

conclusive proofs that the horn has few nerves 

and blood vessels. JOHN M. STAHL. 
Quincy, Ill. 


THE “GOLD” STRAWBERRY. 


This strawberry is a seedling originated by 
P. M. Augur & Sons, of Middlefield, Conn., in 
1880, and was started from the same seed and 
at the same time as the Jewell. This, with the 





Dewey, the originators consider the finest in 
flavor of any seedlings they have ever grown. 
Ata strawberry show held in Hartford, June, 
1883, under the auspices of the Connecticut 
state board of agriculture, at which time was 
exhibited some twenty to thirty of the most 
promising seedlings, including Jewell, Gold, 
Dewey, Acme, and others, the secretary of the 
board, Hon. T. S. Gold, of West Cornwall, 
Conn., pronounced the Gold the finest quality 
of any berry on exhibition. Having great con- 
fidence in Mr. Gold’s judgment, and knowing 
him to be an expert in growing and testing new 
fruits of all kinds, Messrs. Augur decided, after 
gaining his consent, to have this seedling bear 
his name. 

At the strawberry show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural society, in Boston, June 1886, 
the Gold strawberry, (grown and exhibited by 
Hon. E. W. Wood, of West Newton,) took the 
silver medal as being the best new seedling 
strawberry. 

The Gold is a strawberry of the finest quality, 
nearly regular in form; our cut represents its 
typical shape, although some berries are slightly 
more conical; size averages large, firm in 
texture, keeping well for several days after 
being picked; color bright scarlet with golden 
seeds, season long, from medium to late; plants 
vigorous, making new plants rapidly, and is 
productive. The blossoms are pistillate. 





EXERCISE. 


To promote exercise among fowls should be 
the aim of all poultry-men. While it is abso- 
lutely necessary that fowls should be actively 
engaged in some healthy pursuit at all times of 
the year, there is more necessity for promoting 
exercise during the winter months, than at any 
other time, for then fowls are restricted within 
the limits of their quarters. Fowls in confine- 
ment naturally have inactive inclinations. The 
evils arising from the lack of needed exercise, 
are too well known to necessitate any demon- 
stration. In prescribing a method for the pro 
motion of exercise, in the first place the practice 


of over-feeding should be avoided, for fowls | , 
| extreme tips of the twigs, the pruning must be 


which are over-fed will become fat and lazy, 
and cease Jaying. In feeding grain, if, instead 
of placing a large quantity in a box from which 
they can fill themselves without any exertion, a 
smaller quantity be strewn over the floor in the 
litter of dirt, straw, ctc., it will take them more 
time to obtain their meal, and consequently 
give them the exercise required in scratching. 
One method suggested is to hang a cabbage at 
such a height that the hens can just reach it, 
and by their continual picking they will keep it 
in motion, thus increasing the impossibility of 
getting any of the coveted vegetable. When 
the towls cease laying, get to eating their eggs, 
cr pulling feathers, and the suspected cause is 
inactivity, the allowance of food should be di- 
minished, and they should be fed scantily un- 
til actuated by hunger they stir around and do 
some scratching in search of food. By careful 
observations and persevering efforts, a diet can 
be ascertained on which the hens will be plenti- 
fully supplied with nourishment, and still will 
not be over-fed. 


Livermore Falis, Me. C. H. REYNOLDs. 





A NEW TOMATO. 


The Garfield tomato, with its exceedingly 
rank, coarse, dark foliage and abundant fruit, 
has proven with many growers a favorite type. 
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POTATO LEAF TOMATO. 

The best variety of the Garfield type of toma- 
to, says one of New Jersey’s trustworthy horti- 
culturists, in Orchard and Garden, is the Pota- 
to Leaf, introduced this season by Mr. Livings- 
ton, whose skill has given to the public some of 
its most popular varieties of tomatoes. The 
Potato Leaf, in addition to the wonderfully 
vigorous foliage of its type. possesses the ad- 
vantage of earliness and productiveness, while 
its fruit rivals in smoothness that of the Perfec- 
tion or Acme. Its shape is represented in the 
cut. 





PROFIT IN FARMING. 


This subject has been frequently noticed in 
these columns, with regret that there was so 
little accurate data upon which positive asser- 
tions could be based. So few farmers keep ac- 
curate accounts, and business and personal ex- 
penses are so intertwined, that the profits of 
farming cannot be ascertained so readily as the 
profits of merchantile or other business opera- 
tions. 

Atarecent grange meeting in Michigan, a 
member presented some figures which are very 
suggestive. The figures are adapted to the 
latitude of Michigan, but they may set others 
to observing and closer accounting, and may 
thus be promotive of some good. This Michi- 
gan Patron of Husbandry found that it cost 
him 624 cents per bushel to produce and mar- 
ket wheat. At the time his computations were 
made, the market price was 75 cents—making 
a profit on wheat of 30 per cent. Wheat is not 
much of a New England crop, and his figures 
on corn will prove more interesting. Corn cost 
him 20.2 cents, and the market price was 25 
cents, making the profit on that staple crop 25 





per cent. His profit on oats was only two per 
cent, the cost being 29.2 cents, and the market 
price 30 cents. But the percentage of profit on 
hay was much the largest. The cost of produc. 
ing and marketing was $4 49 per ton, and the 
market price was $9.00, giving a profit of nine. 
ty-nine per cent. We imagine that there would 
be much more satisfaction with farming if 
there was more systematic keeping of accounts, 





DAIRYING. 


The lazy, shiftless farmer should have his 
butter made in a creamery; so also should the 
farmer who loves his wife and wants to keep her 
strong and well.—L. 7. Hazen. 


The editor of the Michigan Farmer replying 
to a correspondent mourning for the “good old 
times” says: ‘We believe that the average but- 
ter and cheese made today are incomparably su- 
perior to what they were in the good old days, 
and they produce as much money for the farm. 
er as then.” 


Two conferences of butter makers were held 
in August under the auspices of the New York 
dairymen’s association. These were held on 
the farms of successful butter makers who 
made butter before the company according to 
their methods and also furnished cream and 
utensils for experiments or work by others. 

Dairying may be relied upon as a profitable 
branch of our stock farming, and there js 
no danger of giving it undue prominence 
among us. “I can sell butter,” said a wel! 
known farmer the other day, “if I can’t sel! 
stock; and I am going to keep my cows and 
feed my hay.” This is the true course. We 
ought to increase the butter product of the 
State many fold.—Maine Farmer. 


The Guernsey Breeder in discussing what 
feed will make yellow butter says: “Nothing 
is equal to quickly growing, shade cured hay. 
Lawn clippings are excellent, ensilage has some 
effect, carrots a great effect, pumpkins are 
for yellowing butter, long red and yellow corn. 
meal is to be highly commended, and a system 
of extra good feeding always prolongs the pe. 
riod of high-colored butter.” 


I wish to record my protest against this in. 
sane rivalry for mere unlimited quantity, 
There is no such question as “Which is the 
best cow ?” any more than ‘‘Which is the best 
machine?” First, ask, “What doyou want to 
make?” Second, ‘‘What have you to make it 
out of?’ Third, ‘““‘What is the best machine 
and the most economical to make it?” The 
best cow for you is the one which can best turn 
your crops to market.—Chas. H. Owen. 


I believe in associated dairying, and I say 
this after handling dairy products some thirty- 
five years, and acting as judge of dairy products 
at many state, New England and national dairy 
conventions. Every farmer cannot afford 
alone to have a refrigerator to keep his butter 
at 35° to 42° as it should be kept, until the mar- 
ket price suits, but by association it pays well 
to have it done. Each dairy farmer cannot af- 
ford to hire an experienced dairy man or wo- 
man; fifty farmers by association can afford 
to hire the best maker, have all the best methods 
and modern conveniences, and thereby make 
the best butter and cheese and obtain the best 
results.— Hon. H. K. Slayton, Vermont. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 
In order to promote flowering and fruitful- 
ness, by pinching the buds or by cutting off the 


done when the twigs are growing luxuriantly, 
at which time there is abundant flow of sap.— 
Christian at Work. 

A writer ina New York daily lately in an 
article about roses, brought in tuberoses and 
primroses as species of the subject. Why didn’t 
he bring in the rose of a watering-pot, if only 
to warn the uninstructed that it was nota va- 
riety. in general cultivation ?— Orchard and 
Garden. 

Novelties are certainly very desirable at fairs, 
as people tire of seeing the same things year af- 
ter year. Itis easy, however, to obtain novel- 
ties connected with some departments of hus- 
bandry. These will awaken interest in the 
matters in which farmers are engaged. Con- 
tests of skill in doing any kind of farm work 
are very desirable.—Chicago Times. 

The farmer to-day is in a better position than 
ever before, socially as well as financially; and 
itis because he is becoming a business man. 
It requires brains and business methods to run 
a farm successfully to-day, and it is because it 
does that the successful farmer enjoys the re- 
spect of men engaged in other avocations to & 
greater extent than ever before.— Michigan 
Farmer. 

There is no question that the great majority 
of our people who live in the country do not 
enjoy what they might in the way of horticul- 
tural comforts and luxuries. They occasion- 
ally have a fine treat of delicious fruit—it may 
be from some careful and dilligent neighbor, or 
from an isolated tree on their own grounds. 
But during most of the days of the year they 
have nothing.—Couwutry Gentleman. 


There is too much gilt edge about farming 
now. What has operated against the farmer for 
the past twenty years has been their depend- 
ence mainly upon costly purchased manures 
many of them worthless, without the organi¢ 
matter which is only supplied in bulky, home- 
made manures, or in the crops grown and 
plowed in for the purpose. Few soils are ¢* 
pable of retaining moisture and manure for 
very long period without replenishing.—7/ 
Western Plowman. 


“Speaking about crows,” said an old farme! 
to our Livermore Falls correspondent, “‘if the 
Legislature had passed that bounty law I should 
have called ‘em a pack of fools. Why, there's 
no trouble with crows, if you only handle the 
right. Well, sir, I’ve got three acres and a ba! 
as good corn as there is around here, and they 
haven’t touched it. I'll tell you how I do! 
As soon as the crows put in an appearance ! 
shoot as many as I can, and then when DY 
corn gets up I hang their dead bodies aroun! 
the field, and they don’t touch it. No, sit, 
the crows see some of their dead companiom™ 
and haven’t tasted of the corn, they never wi! 
Lewiston, ( Me.,) Journal. 


So often we see accounts of the goring 
some one by a bull, and three times out of fo 
the account is extended to inform the readé! 
that this is the first time the animal ever 4 
such a thing, and that the victim never ims 
ined the bull was capable of such action. T 
vicious bull is regarded with suspicion and 
handled with care. So he does no one 4! 
harm. Look out for the gentle bull. He m4! 
be a demon. It is natural for a bull to » 
vicious as it is for him to push against a fen 
He may not assert this particular characteris 
so early in life, but it may develop fully in ad 
instant and result fatally to his victim w¢ 
least expected. So we repeat it—watch ‘i 
bull with a vigilant eye. Always expect li” 
to be just ready for an attack, and always 
ready to foil his first attempt. 
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W ith the first of the present month the 

little folks again entered the routine of 
school-room work. They usually find the 
confinement indoors and close attention to 
study very irksome after the long summer 
yacation, and the lingering hot weather 
prostrates them even more than the heat 
of early summer. Mothers wish that the 
teachers would start the school work 
slowly with short lessons and very little 
home study, but with a prescribed course 
of study, telling what they must accomplish 
with their pupils each term, it is natural 
for teachers to enter upon the term’s work 
full of ambition and a desire to make the 
oreatest possible progress. 
' Painstaking mothers will bathe and 
prush their little ones and adorn them in 
fresh clothing before sending them to an 
ynwholesome school-room, a few satisfied 
that their duty is done, but none giving 
up to a sense of inability to further per- 
sonal influence. 

One of the strangest argumerts for the 
election of women on school boards is that 
they would be particularly interested in 
sanitary matters. There is no need of 
waiting however for the sanction of the 
ballot for permission to investigate the 
school-room and surroundings. A half dozen 
mothers together might visit the place at 
the beginning and middle of the term and 
see that the premises are kept neat and 
the heating and ventilation are as good as 
existing arrangements will allow. 

If there are sanitary defects in the 
school buildings of large cities which per- 
plex those in charge, there is no excuse for 
neglecting the country school-house ; its 
needs and wants are apparent to even the 
casual eye. 

Few teachers would consider it meddling 
if mothers interceded with the authorities 
for improvements in these matters. It 
would bring both parties more into sym- 
pathy with each other and aid in correc- 
ting the tendency to open enmity at the 
first little misunderstanding over the 
children, a fault which increases in pro- 
portion to the reserved relations between 
parents and teachers. 





In a short time summer dresses will be 
laid aside. Those which appear but lit- 
tle soiled will seem much more so after 
being hung away through the winter, and it 
is much the best plan to wash and iron mus- 
lin and cotton dresses as they are put away, 
despite old notions to the contrary. Nice 
cotton dresses of colors that will run and 
which are only dust soiled may be washed 
in salt water. Dissolve one-half pint of 
salt in boiling water sufficient to rub the 
dress in. Let the salt water become cold 
before using. Rinse in cold water. Re- 
member that hot suds and hot water will 
start colors which will endure careful wash- 
Use the best white soap for washing 
satines, lawns and cambrics that need a 
careful cleaning. Make awarm and very 
weak suds and wash the dress quickly, 
rinse thoroughly in cold water and hang in 
; the shade in an airy place. Pin the skirts 

so they will dry fast; take them in and 
iron when almost dry. If they were hung 
so as to dry evenly, a sprinkling will not 
be necessary, but if it is needed, begin to 
iron at once, using a damp cloth to lay 
over spots that are not smooth. Never 
allow a print or muslin dress to lay 
sprinkled over night. 

White wool dresses have been worn so 
much that every one desires to know how 
to renew them. A nice dress of course 
must be sent to a professional scourer, but 
4 plain white flannel or thin wool dress 
may be made presentable for further wear 
by home cleansing, if care is taken. Make 
a very weak cold suds of nice white soap; 
let the garment soak in it about three 
hours, then squeeze and dip it through 
the water, but do not rub itatall. If 
spots remain, dip them in a very strong 
suds and squeeze out. Press the water 
out of the garment as much as possible 
with the hands, but do not wring it. Rinse 
in cold water, shake thoroughly and hang 
upto dry. Do not allow it to become 
quite dry before it is pressed. Use an 
iron only moderately hot and press on the 
wrong side. Open or close the seams as 
When the garment was new, and be sure 
that every portion is thoroughly dry before 
completing the ironing. 


ing. 





MAGGIE HAMILTON’S DIARY.--XV. 

Aug. 17.— At supper time the postman 
brought me what seemed a large, thick letter. 
I wondered who sent it—could hardly wait till 
I went to my room before opening it. It was 
from father—the dearest, kindest letter! And 
inita bank book for me. He can’t think of 
taking my hard earnings, he says—guesses the 
Crops will turn out ‘“‘tolerably good, after all ;” 
‘0 he don’t want the money, and has put it in 
the savings bank for me, and hopes I’ll send 
‘ome there every month—I might be sick, or 
out of work, and need it. And he wishes Ruth 
‘id Sarah would do so, too. “Money slips 
away awful fast when we have it too handy,” 
le wrote—with a big N. B., (I suppose he 
meant P, §.,) at the end of the letter. Sarah 
thinks he really did mean N. B.; but for all 
that, she can take as good care of her money as 
Sly bank, she says. Ruth declares she isn’t 
80ing to stint herself—means to enjoy her 
Money—always feels mean if she don’t have 
Plenty of it in her pocket. I have said nothing, 
but I mean to do as father advises. It would be 
‘0 bad if either of us should be sick, and he 
— to pay mother’s expenses for coming here 

ain, 

Aug. 18,—I do wish our Sarah wouldn’t joke 
‘0 much about Wallace Lightman. I hada 
letter from him this morning. She asked who 
Sent it. Of course I told her, and she persists 
in calling him my lover; frequently through 
the day she has made me very uncomfortable 
by her silly remarks. I said I shouldn’t answer 














the letter. He won't expect an answer because 
I told him I shouldn’t write every week. But 
he is very kind to write so much about people 
and things that no one else at home thinks to 
put in a letter to me. One thing I was right 
glad to hear—he had seen Mr. Rollins, and 
talked with him about his visit here. Mr. Rol- 
lins is glad we are at Mrs. Allen’s—said it is 
fortunate we can board with an old friend—one 
who would be likely to keep aquiet house. He 
also said we'd better be careful what acquaint- 
ances we make. 

Aug. 19.—It’s dreadfully hard to keep a 
steady watch over myself when Sarah gets into 
a bantering, hectoring mood, and I've just given 
her an ugly, cross answer. Oh, dear! I wish I 
wasn’t so easily vexed! Shall I ever have the 
humility of spirit that can bear and forbear, 
and that helps make a strong character ? 

Aug. 22.—It was reported on Saturday that 
the body of a young woman had been washed 
ashore at the beach, and Mrs. Allen—all the 
time imagining dreadful things about Daisy— 
set off, in the midst of getting dinner, to hear 
what she could. The corned beef and cabbage 
were ruined in her absence. We had to dine 
on mush and milk. But she heard enough to 
keep her in tears the rest of the day, while she 
planned for going yesterday, Sunday, to see if 
her fears would prove true. We couldn’t let 
her go alone; all three of us went, too; and 
just as we boarded the steamer, (that was the 
quickest conveyance,) Herbert and Clarence 
joined us. Asad and silent group we were, 
but the rest of the passengers were merry; too 
much so, considering the day, I thought. The 
body had been identiied and removed. Yet, 
Mrs. Allen was not satisfied—thinks, even now, 
that a mistake may have been made. Nothing 
that we can say consoles her, and Ruth thinks 
she will lose her reason if something isn’t heard 
soon about Daisy. 

Aug. 25.—I keep to my resolution about 
not complaining, but the hot, close weather— 
and Mrs. Allen’s heart-broken condition, (I 
can’t help feeling dreadfully to see her in such 
a state,) are making me nearly sick. And I’ve 
just had a good cry over Wallace’s letter that 
tells what nice times the young folks at home 
are having with berry parties, picnics, hay- 
rides, and rowing matches—Mr. Rollins and his 
sister getting up something jolly every few 
days. 

Aug. 26.—I’m afraid I’m almost too happy, 
to-night, because I’ve something very pleasant 
to write about. There’s been a change in my 
work—a very nice change. Ruth noticed yes- 
terday a vacant place among the warpers, and 
found out that one of the drawing-in girls is 
sick. She spoke to our overseer, and to-day he 
told me to take the place. She said I must be 
suffering for want of air, I looked so pale. The 
place is cool and airy—near a window. I was 
so glad I couldn’t express my thanks, and be- 
gan to feel better the very moment I seated my- 
self before the harness-frame and took its long, 
loose cords in my hand. Bethia Parker, the 
girl at the next frame, is just the nicest girl I’ve 
seen in Thrifton—if the other girls do call her 
the red-headed old maid—and she showed me 
in a few minutes all that was necessary to do at 
the work, and I have learned already to be ex- 
pert at it. 

Aug. 31.—On Saturday Mrs. Deering called 
to give us another ride. After a little talk, we 
proposed that, instead, she should take Mrs. 
Allen, the next Wednesday, to Eastbury, and 
make inquiries in some of the stores there 
about the young man, (Ruth says he is a 
“drummer,” not “runner,” as I have sometimes 
called him,) with whom Daisy went away. 
They went this afternoon; we are expecting 
their return momentarily. 





RECIPES AND SUGGESTIONS 
From Readers of “Women’s Interests.” 
PUDDINGS, 

Do you ijind it hard to keep the pantry and 
table supplied with pies through these hot sul- 
try days? Througn the hot heated time I veto 
pies and rely upon puddings, which are more 
digestble and easily cooked, as they can be 
made while getting dinner. I will give you 
some of the recipes which our folks like. 

If you have pieces of dry cake, instead of 
throwing them to the hens make a light cus- 
tard of eggs and milk, steam the pieces of cake 
and cover with the custard, or make a sour 
sauce, which some prefer. 

If any reader has a dyspeptic member of her 
household she may save the pieces of graham 
rolls or bread which accumulate, break them 
into small pieces, cover with milk and when 
soft add one beaten egg, any kind of fruit, su- 
gar and spice to taste, and you will be surprised 
at the delicious dish made out of almost noth- 
ing. This pudding should be served with 
sweetened cream. 

I remember when at home on the old farm a 
pudding we used to tease mother to make often. 
Put over the stove two or three pints of milk 
according to the size of the family, thicken 
with flour as you would for gravy only making 
it thicker, take from the stove, cool, and add 
one egg, sugar and spice to taste, I prefer cin- 
namon, and any kind of fruit, but raisins are 
better, bake slowly nearly an hour. Serve with 
a sauce of sweetened cream or not as preferred. 

You will see that I am writing for farmers 
wives who have plenty of milk. Another pud- 
ding equally as good is made like a batter for 
corn cakes only a little more shortening is used. 
Into this batter drop small pieces of dried apple 
or any kind of fruit, put into the steamer and 
steam fully an hour, eat with cream and sugar. 
It is easy to make and very good. 

I will close by giving one of my pet recipes, 
which is often put into use in my family: One 
egg, two tablespoons of sugar, one-half cup 
butter, one cup sweet milk, any kind of fruit, 
two cups of flour, one tea spoon cream tartar, 
one-half teaspoon soda, or use baking powder 
instead. Sweetened cream or milk may be 
served with it. Will some of the readers of the 
“Interest” try these recipes and report. 

Mrs. E. H. 8. 


Mock Oyster Stew.—One pound of toma- 
toes, one quart milk, pepper, salt, butter, two 
crackers. Scald the tomatoes to remove the 
skin and stew them five minutes; season with 
pepper and salt. In another kettle scald the 
milk, add to it a large tablespoonful of butter. 
Roll the crackers to fine crumbs add them and 
let them boil one minute then pour this upon 
the tomatoes and take to the table immediately, 
an excellent dish. H. 





A REGULAR PICKLE. 

PLAIN CUCUMBER PICKLE.—Cut the cucum- 
bers from the vines with scissors, selecting only 
small ones, none should be over three or four 
inches in length, and be careful not to break off 
the stems. Putthe cucumbers in a bow! and 
pour over them boiling hot water to which salt 
has been added in the proportion of one cup to 
six quarts of water. Let it stand twenty-four 
hours, and again on the second and third days 
repeat the scalding after having drained them 
well; this removes the poisonous, gummy sub- 
stance on the cucumbers. The fourth morning 





heat some weak vinegar with small lumps of 
alum in it, and turn it over the cucumbers al- 
lowing them to stand until the next day; drain 
well; put into stone jars or glaas cans and pour 
over them good, strong vinegar. Add to each 
gallon of vinegar one-half cup of white mustard 
seed, a small piece of alum, a tablespounful of 
brown sugar, and a few horse radish roots well 
bruised ; these will tend to preserve the vinegar. 
Lay grape leaves over the top, cover closely 
and set away in the cellar. A few green pep- 
pers and onions are an improvement, adding 
flavor to the pickles, but if used must be scald- 
ed in the same manner as the cucumbers. 


Sticep CucumBER PickLe.—One hundred 
cucumbers and fifteen onions sliced. Add a 
quart of salt in layers. Let it stand over night. 
Drain and add one-quarter pound of fine mus- 
tard, one-quarter pound of celery salt, a little 
black and red pepper. Add a little curry pow- 
der if convenient. Mix the spices thoroughly 
with the cucumbers and cover with cold vine- 
gar, 

SpiceD CucUMBER PICKLE.—Use very small 
cucumbers. To one pint of salt add six quarts 
of water; boil and skim until clear; then pour 
boiling hot upon the cucumbers. This will be 
sufficient for one-half bushel. Let them stand 
one or two days in this salt water; then wipe 
each one dry. For every quart of vinegar take 
of ground spices, two teaspvonfuls of cinnamon, 
twp teaspoonfuls of cloves, one saltspoonful of 
black pepper, and a speck of cayenne. Mix all 
together, and moisten with enough vinegar to 
make a soft paste. Tie ina muslin bag, and 
put into the vinegar while heating. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-balf an onion 
chopped fine and one-half a lemon sliced. This 
is the proportion for every quart of vinegar, 
and enough vinegar to cover the pickles must 
be used. Let it all boil together fifteen minvtes, 
covered closely. Then put in the cucumbers 
and let them simmer five minutes; no longer; 
then put ina jar. If the pickle is not liked 
very strong of spice, the spice bag may be taken 
out of the jar. 

CucUMBER PICKLE.—Large cucumbers turned 
slightly yellow should be taken for this pickle. 
Peel them, cut in halves and remove the seeds 
and the soft pulp with a spoon. Cover with a 
sprinkling of salt and let them stand over night. 
Next day dry them well with a towel, cut into 
pieces three inches long and an inch wide; lay 
them in a stone jar holding about five quarts 
and cover with cold vinegar. In a week pour 
off the vinegar and boil it, skimming well. Set 
away tocool. Take one-quarter of a pound of 
horse radish grated, one half pound of shallots, 
one quarter of a pound of mustard, one ounce 
of ginger root cut in thin slices, half an ounce of 
pepper, one quarter of an ounce each of cloves 
and bay leaves and a handful of dill. 

Place the pieces of cucumbers in layers in the 
jar with the spices between them, then pour 
over the cold boiled vinegar. 

To Sarr CucumMBERS. Make a brine of salt 
and water strong enough to bear up an egg; 
put in the cucumbers as soun as they are picked, 
keeping a plate or board on top weighted so 
that all will be kept under the brine. Spread a 
cloth over the top, and if any rises, it will ad- 
here to the cloth, which should be washed and 
put back again; in this way the brine will be 
kept pure. If cucumbers are packed away in 
clear salt, they will not make plump nice _ pick- 
les, and will require a longer soaking when 
wanted for use. 





WHOSE FAULT ? 

One hears a good deal about the ‘‘kitchen 
mothers” and the “parlor daughters.” Many 
times this is the fault of the mother herself. 
She loves her girl and wishes her young life to 
be free from care and work. She looks back 
herself, perhaps, to the time when she wasa 
happy, free-hearted girl as the happiest time of 
her life, and she wishes her daughter to enjoy 
her home and remember it in after days as the 
one pleasant place on earth. She is proud of 
her child’s white hands and does not wish them 
to get rough and brown in such homely domes- 
tic service as making bread and washing dishes. 
The mother may be a plain, sensible mother on 
all other subjects but this. Here the “mother 
love,” which is truly wonderful, comes in and 
makes her too unselfish and too generous. She 
likes to hear her Lizzie play on the piano. She 
herself gave up her music when they moved on 
to the farm and the children came fast and 
thick, but she is fond of hearing the new songs, 
and Lizzie sings them ‘‘so pretty,” everyone 
says. She remembers how her young friends 
used to come and sing with her, and Lizzie 
looks like her, is stylish and pretty, and is 
always in demand for church socials and pic- 
nics. She belongs toa literary club and her 
essays are talked about as being more than 
good. She paints a little, embroiders a good 
deal, and the parlor is brightened up with her 
work and taste. Somebody must be ready to 
see company and who can do the honors so well 
as Lizzie. So Lizzie is kept out of the kitchen, 
no matier how anxious she may be to help 
mother to do the cooking, and, feeling in her 
secret soul that work ennobies rather than de- 
grades, she becomes a “parlor ornament” 
while the mother toils on in the kitchen. 
Whose fault is it? 





SOMETHING FOR GIKLS ''O READ. 

A writer in the Chicago Journal preaches the 
the following sermon to girls on the danger of 
flirtation. Itis worth reading—every line of it: 
“A girl flirts with a stranger on the street. The 
result is something disagreeable, and straight- 
way comes the excuse: ‘Why, I meant no harm. 
I simply wanted to have a little fun!’ 

‘“‘Now, look me straight in the eye, young 
gossamer-head, while I tell you what I know. 
The girl who will indulge in flirtation with 
strange young men in public places, however 
harmiess and innocent it may appear, places 
herself in their estimation upon a level with the 
most abandoned of her sex, and courts the same 
vile regard. Strong language for a mild-man- 
nered Amber to make use of, but I tell you I 
become a furious old grandmother the moment 
I see a blessed young girl tiptoeing her thought- 
less way upon this road that leads to death and 
destruction! The boat that dances like a feather 
on the tide a few miles above the commence- 
ment of Niagara rapids is just as much lost as 
when it enters the swirling water of waters, un- 
less a strong hand keeps it up stream and out 
of danger. A flirtation today is a ripple merely, 
but tomorrow it will be a breaker, and then a 
whirlpool, and after that comes hopeless loss of 
character.” 





COOKING SALT PORK. 

A correspondent in the Stockman gives her 
ways of using pork which will be found a pleas- 
ant change from boiling or frying. 

To fry pork, cut it in thin slices, freshen a 
while and fry slowly, turning often to do each 
side alike. Have ready a batter prepared in the 
following manner: One egg, two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and flour enough to thicken slightly. 
When the meat is done drop the batter with a 
spoon upon each side of the meat, turning and 
re-turning until the batter is brown. 





Another way: Fry until done, cut in small 
pieces in the skillet, pour off the fat, and let 
them boil up in a cupful of cream. If cream is 
scarce use instead a cupful of milk, and thicken 
with a spoonful of flour made smooth in cold 
milk. Those who like pork swimming in grease 
can eat it so, but for us we like it some other 
way 

To make pork soup, trim the meat and chop 
into small pieces, say three or four slices, and 
put into a kettle with two quarts of cold water, 
and when it begins to boil, take off the scum 
that rises. While it is boiling pare and cut a 
turnip, and put in the kettle; also a half dozen 
or nore large potatoes pared and cut in slices. 
Carrots and onions can also be used if liked. 
Keep the “pot boiling” and it will be done in 
about an hour. Add a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut and very little salt. This is very 
good eater with crumbed bread or crackers. 





INEBRIATE WOMEN, 

The superintendent of the Woman’s Reform- 
atory prison reports that: ‘Out of an examina- 
tion of 204 inebriate women 128 began their 
drinking by the use of beer, 37 by drinking 
whiskey, (as punch at first usually,) 20 began 
with wine, eight with gin, and 11 could not re- 
member what beverage was first used. These 
young girls, mill and shop girls largely, began 
by going to some so-called refreshment saloon 
with their friends, and the debutante usually 
began by sipping a Jittle tonic, (made of hops, 
sugar and water, charged with carbonic acid 
gas and colored with burnt sugar;) beer soon 
followed, and soon rioting, other kinds of in- 
toxicants, restlesness and crime; and what was 
an innocent foolish girl yesterday, is today a 
branded criminal, and all for a glass of beer. 
Of the 204 inebriate women, 126 had been 
guilty of other crimes, and yet in but 16 in- 
stances did the first commitment of a crime an- 
tedate the habit of drinking. More than one 
had formed habits of intemperance before they 
were 21 years of age, and more than one-third 
atthe giddy age of from 15 to 20 inclusive. 
Twenty-seven began to drink intoxicants before 
they were 10 years of age.” 





RED ANTS. 

These little pests may be destroyed, according 
to one housekeeper by trapping them. She 
would smear a plate with beans and set it on 
the shelf with a smeared toothpick laid from the 
shelf to the edge of the plate, and in a short 
time it would be brown. Then she would 
quickly set it in a hot oven, or else in the sink 
and turn boiling water on it. Sometimes she used 
scraps of meat or fresh meat bones, only one at 
a time, (or they scatter) and in an hour it woul 
be brown, not even the bone showing throug] 
them. She exterminated all. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall opportunely says: 
“Tf one is seeking the causes of the numerical! 
decrease and the physical degeueration of Amer- 
ican families, let him not look to the fraction: | 
1 per cent of the college-bred women, but to the 
88 per cent of tobacco-chewing, cigarette-smok - 
ing men. The dwarfing devitalizing effects o1 
tobacco being removed, it will be time enoug) 
to consider to what degree the higher educatio) 
is reducing the numbers and enfeebling the ce- 
pacity of the Anglo-Saxon stock.” 





CoMPARISON SOLICITED.— A wise » discrimina 
tion should be exercised by all who take medi- 
cine. The proprietors of Hood’s Sarsaparill 
solicit a careful comparison of this medicin: 
with other blood purifiers and medicines, beiny 
confident that the peculiar merits of Howud’ 
Sar: aparilla are so apparent that the people wil 
unhesitatingly prefer itto any other prepara 
tion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not a mixture o! 
molasses and a few inert roots and herbs, but i 
is a peculiar concentrated extract of the bes 
alterative and blood-purifying remedies of th 
vegetable kingdom. The enormous sales «1! 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the wonderful cure: 
effected, prove even more than has been claimed 
for this medicine. If you are sick the best med 
icine is none to good. Therefore, take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


-WHEELER’S 


Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmil) 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft, to 30 ft. diameter of whee. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Péazl Street, Boston. 


$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone, 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adzpted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 




















ANTED.—-IF YOU WANT TO 
HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER 


Farmers’ Directory, 


INSUBRANOE. 

















Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over ate aap «0 0 0 © + 8294,026.39 
Gain in er Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 per cent.on3 years,and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
onas. 4. HOWLAND, Pres’t and ee, 


WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & COQO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wMm. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

A@ Country Consignments Solicited. 4a~- 


#8 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Houre, 
W. ¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. CuHas. 0. BRooKS 





JOHNS 


ONS 


FOR INTERNAL 


— ANDB— 


EXTERNAL USE. 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


tery, Chronic Di- containing 

arrhea, Kidney mation of very 
Troubles, and great value. Ev- 
Spinal Diseases. erybody should 
We will send free, have this book, 
postpaid, to all and those whe 
who send their send for it will 
names, an Illus- ever after thank 
trated Pamphlet their lucky stars. 


infor- 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shail 


be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 
I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


any part of the United States or Canada. 


THE 


MOST WONDERFUL 


6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 


EVER KNOWN. 





THE KEMP MANURE 


The greatest labor saving machine ever invented for the farm. 
Its use benefits all farmers alike; the rich, the poor, the thrifty, the 
you can not afford to waste it by applying it to the fieldf'with- 


with it. 
how large or how small the manure pile, 
out the Kcmp Spreader. DON’T 
THIS FALL WITHOUT USING THE 
the crop, saves labor. Try it and be convinced. 
breakages. Send for circulars. 


SPREADER, 





THINK OF SEEDING DOWN A SINGLE 
KEMP SPREADER. 
New Improvements. 


Human hands can not compete 
shiftless. No matter 


PIECE OF GROUND 
It makes manure go farther, increases 
Draft reduced one-third. No 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





LOW’ 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
wo “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good yoints 


than any other sort of their respective classes; also my Esse zt Hybrid Specialties are 
and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. cM. 
Containing We pages of Descriptions, 


SEED CATALOGUE 


Names and prices of the 


very superior 
TRY T 

Illustrations, 
best varieties’ of Vegetable, 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patte rns £ 


lowest market rates. 


Spe cial terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE 


Aasres AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. 


eT 





Magee _—* Range. 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying tastes ofall families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a wor!d-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 

all the principal cooking sehools throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Parloa says: * The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and | 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is, *‘ The best is the Cheapest," and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THE MAGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON. MASS. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 











PAT. SEPT.I8™"77f. 














STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps ms de mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy ise ise-giving greases, 
CLEANEST SO. AP MAT E. Positive y cures 
and prevents ch: appr d or sore hi ny Send seven Wr: \D- 
eee or Trade irks from our soaps and get the 
1andsomest set of cards ever sent out. 

‘a by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


. BISK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass 
BRIGGS 
PIANOS. 


Gracefu ii 
design. Solic 
in construction 
Matchless i» 
tone. Beautifu 
in finish. In 

. dorsed by ou 
# best artists. 





Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


“Pot Grown Strawberry Plants,” 


YET OUTIIN JULY AND AUGUST, 
\-) will produce a fwil crop of fruit the next seu- 
son. 20 varieties for sale. Address, 
D. C. WILDEY, 114 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HORSE! IMPFJVED 
achines ISEPON WER 








apm mr A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


On Exhibition and for sale by C. H. 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston. 





| lars and cuffs, which retail anywhere for $1 








oe pra NS HARROW. 


Entirely new methods and de- 
vices used. 
Will outwear any three 
harrows. 
Does the best work with the 
draft, no 
ridges. 


lightest and 


centre 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


Higsanum Manufactiring Corp., 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market S St., Boston, Mass 


WHITMAN'S 
THRESHING MACHINES 


AND 


HORSE POWERS, 


The cheapest, lightest running, most Sunil. and 
will thresh as much grain as any made, cleaning 
better, and does not waste or blow over light giain, 


The cheapest, lightest running, most durable and 
will thresh as mvch grain as any made, cle saning it 
better, and does not waste or blow over light grain 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 

Also Magic cast steel Feed Mills for grinding 
corn, oats, barley and all other grain, run by Two- 
horse Power; also Cider Mills, Hay c utters, Saw- 
ing Machines, Vegetable Cutters, Wheelbarrows, 
Barrel Headers, etc., and general line Agricultural 
Implements and Machin« ry. 


W. FE. WHITMAN. Winthrop, Me., U. 8. A. 


“A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Embracing his masterly arguments on the vital issues 
of the past and present. First edition (a large one) 
all sold, 2d edition ready. ivol. Price $2.75. 
Reliable agents employed on commission 


or salary. A few general agents wanted, 
CPA FORTUNE FOR BooK CANVASSERS ! APPLICA- 


TIONS FOR TERRITORY COMING IN WITH A Rusu! 


| THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicu, Cz. 


TEE FAMOUS 


CRESCENT 8c, SHIRT 


INCLUDING LINEN COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


It isa source of wonder to shirt wearers 
that we can sell so fine a shirt and 4-ply linen ‘ *ol- 
30 or 

$2.00, for so low a price, and pay 
for advertising, besides. The 
reason we can offer sucha bar- 
gain is, that we manufacture 
in large ane intities, buy goods 
for cash, and y« wu buy at factory 
prices, thus’ sav ing three 
profits, that of the Jobber, 
Wholesaler and Retailer, 
and when we have a customer 
once we have him always. These 
shirts are made of the finest 
Wamasuttaand Utica Nonpereil 
muslin; the bosoms are of extra 
“Lc/ heavy hand-made Trish linen, in 
all sizes from 13 to 17, buttonholes hand-made. When 
ordering collars please state style wanted, whether 
stand- up or turn-down. We have so much con- 
fidence in our goods, that if you apt ny any 
cause not satisfied, we will shows ui © und your 
Pond Try them once and you will buy no other. 
For $4.80 we will send you six shirts, six 
4-ply linen collars, and three pair 4-ply ae n 
cuffs, For $2.60, three shirts, three 4-ply 
linen collars and two pair 4- ply linen cuffs. 
For $1.00 we send one sample shirt, one 
pate 4-ply linen cuffs and one 4-ply linen col- 
ar, by mail, post-paid. Address 
C. ENT “SHIRT Co., 
Xo. 9 Spruce St, 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Sh rubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplartiug. 














GOLD STRAWBERRY, a New Berry of 


very fine quality, now offered for 
the first time. Also, JEWELL, JESSIE, BELMONT, 
and other varieties. Address, P. M. AuGur & 


Sons, Originators, MIDDLEFIELD, ConN. 





MARRIAGE nuSeanos AGENCY, 


Secured by mail ] suite ~4 honest people 
apply. Send two sakes p Face mp for clesulare. Address 
he Marriage Agency, Nor.h Evanston, Ill, 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, ..... » NASHUA, N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, + « » WALDEN, VT. 

GEO STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . » SOUTH ELIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, - So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H.B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper ana 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptione without waiting for the 
Agent tocall. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








The American Pomological society ex- 
hibit in Boston, opening Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14th, will be a notable event. 





We make no organic claims in relation 
to the New England Agricultural society, 
but the report of its recent fair which ap- 
peared in these columns last week, was the 
most prompt, comprehensive, and truthful 
of any we have seen. While we have no 
respect for the methods of the self-consti- 
tuted ring of agriculturists (? ) who call 
themselves the New England Agricultural 
society, we endeavor to treat them justly, 
and report their doings without prejudice. 





The article on the first page about fire 
protection is very sugguestive. But our con- 
tributor might bave emphasized even more 
strongly the value of a little water placed 
at the right time on the right place bya 
cool-headed person. ‘Too much cannot be 
said about the importance of having a 
small force pump. There is too much of 
a tendency, where there is a regular fire 
department, to rely exclusively on that, 
allowing the critical moment to pass wait- 
ing for the steamer. We have known a 
person to throw water in cupsful from a pail 
against the side of a building, in such a 
way as to accomplish as much as a two- 
inch stream could do. A blanket kept 
saturated with water and whipped about on 
a roof will sometimes save a building. 
is not infrequent in small places to see 
work done by a ‘‘bucket brigade’? which 
would put to shame regular firemen backed 
by first-class apparatus. 





The new secretary of the state board of 
agriculture, Hon. Wm. R. Sessions, has 
taken possession of his office. There 
seems to be an unanimous expression of 
opinion that he will make an excellent 
officer, and he enters on his labors and 
responsibility with the best wishes of the 
agricultural community. As we under- 
stand it, the civil service reform law 
defeats its own theory in the case of his 
assistant. The ideal clerk would be one 
who combined clerical ability with some 
knowledge of agriculture and agricul- 
turistc,and who could therefore be a ser- 
viceable ‘‘right-hand man” as well as a 
mere writing machine; but by the law he 
must take a clerk certified by the com- 
missioners, possibly promoted from some 
other departmeut — of good general abili- 
ty but without regard to the peculiar 
qualifications for that particuliar position. 





Last Monday was a novel day. As an 
outgrowth of the labor agitation of recent 
years the first Monday in September has 
been designated by the legislature as a 
legal holiday to be known as labor day, 
and last Monday was the first labor holi- 
day, being observed with appropriate fes- 
tivities and exercises in most of the cities 
and large towns of Massachusetts. We have 
no great respect for the motives of many 
of the legislators who voted for this holi- 
day, as we believe they acted more from 
volicy and a desire to catch the labor vote 
than from any real love of the laboring 
man; but we have no fault to find with the 
creation of such a holiday. We are in 
sympathy with any reasonable movement 
to give more fresh air and sunlight to those 
who are shut up so much of the time in 
close shops, offices, or factories. We are 
glad they can have a chance to see the 
pleasant face of nature ona beautiful Sep- 
tember day. We can also sympathise with 
their feeling of opposition to the wealthy 
magnates whose millions have been piled up 
speculation and improper stock water- 
ing. But there is a class which receives 
less attention than it ought—we allude to 
small capitalists, men with from one to 
twenty thousand dollars invested in busi- 
ness, who labor manually and mentally 
from twelve to eighteen hours per day, in 
order to make their business successful, 
who have no holiday, hardly a Sunday. No 
labor reform agitation helps these men ; the 
reaction against the extortions of heartless 
millionaires—through the sweeping care- 
less use of the word capitalist—often hits 
these small capitalists while the larger 
ones avoid the blow. Most of the farmers 
of the country are included in this class. 
They are men to whom—if they would be 
successful—ten hour schemes and labor 
holidays are a mockery. They are often 
obliged to work harder than they ought 
but there seems to be no alternative. Yet 
we believe their lot is gradually improving, 
and that the revolving years will gradually 
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evolve even more ameliorations of their 
condition. 





PELL GGNEW ENGLAND FAIR. 

The New England fair continued to the end 
very successful so far as crowds went. On 
Governor’s day the attendance was estimated at 
25,000. The total receipts will be about $20,000. 
Some of the first premium winners were: 

Fat ox, E. Bancroft ; fat cow, Pliny Moore; fat 
steers, N. Dane, Kennebunk, Me; fat south 
down wethers, N. R. Boutelle, Waterville, Me.; 
fat shropshire wethers, S. B. Harris, Lyndon 
Centre, Vt.; domestic cheese, G. E. Goodell, 
West Boylston; sage cheese, James Hunter, 
Spencer; collection dairy apparatus, Vermont 
Farm-machine company, Bellows Falls; Cream- 
ery butter, Rutland creamery; dairy butter, N. 
B. Reed, Princeton, and William Eames; silver 
medal and diploma to Glidden & Curtis for ex- 
hibit of Pacific Guano and products. 





Holstein herd, two-yr. old bull, yearling bull, . 


bull calf, 3-yr. old cow, heifer calf, Wm. A. 
Russell, Lawrence; 3-yr. old bull, S. K. Gard- 
ner; 2-yr. old cow, yearling cow, Charles Rob- 
inson & Son, Barre. Ayrshire herd, 3-yr. old 
bull, heifer calf, W. A. Childs, New Braintree; 

2-yr. old bull, bull calf, 3-yr. old cow, 2-yr. old 
cow, J. H. Larned, Putnam, Ct.; yearling bull, 
yearling heifer, B. F. & H. A. Harrington. 
Devon herd, 3-yr. old bull, yearling bull, bull 
calf, 2-yr. old cow, J. B. Sanborn, East Con- 
cord, N. H.; 2-yr. old bull, 8. H. & J. W. 
Stockwell, Sutton; 3-yr. old cow, William 
Eames; yearling beifer, N. B. Reed; heifer 
calf, C. B. Harris. Shorthorn herd, bull calf, 
3-yr. old cow, 2-yr. old cow, heifer calf, B. Sum- 
ner & Son, Woodstock, Ct.; 3-yr. old bull, 2-yr. 
old bull, yearling heifer, Samuel Hodgson; 
yearling bull, W.T. Moore, So. —— 
Guernsey herd, 2-yr. old bull, 3-yr. old cow, 2- 
yr. old cow, yearling heifer, O. B. Hadwen; 3- 
yr. old bull and heifer calf, C. W. & J. B. 
Bowker; yearling bull, N. B. Reed. 

Swiss herd, 3 yr. old bull, 3 yr. old cow, 2 yr. 
old cow, heifer calf, O. A. Kelly; 2 yr. old bull, 
bull calf, yearling heifer, J. A Bancroft; vear- 
ling bull Samuel Hodgdon, Meredith, N. H. 
Hereford herd, yearling bull, 3 yr. old cow, 2yr. 
old cow, yearling heifer, heifer calf Lord & 
Dane, Kennebunk, Me; 3 yr. old bull, 2 yr. old 
do., bull calf L. B. Harris. L. B. Harris took 
all of the premiums for polled angus cattle; 
Cotswold bucks R. G. Hill; ewes J. W. Craw- 
ford; lambs L. B. Harris ; southdown bucks and 
ewes, N. R. Boutelle, Waterville, Me., lambs, 
Smith Harding; shropshire bucks and ewes, L. 
B. Harris. 

Grade milk and butter cows and heifers, B. 
Haire, Barre; E.R. Morse, L. J. Kendall, L. 
J. Knowles, Wm. Eames and E. K. Pierce. 
Berkshire boar and sow, G. W. Goddard, Green- 
ville, N. H.; Poland Chinas, Smith Harding, 
Deerfield; Chester Whites, John Donnelly, 
Spencer; Cheshires, A. B. Lovell. 

J. B. Benson of Quincy for stallion for gener- 
al use “‘Abbottsman.”” Yearlings “Rival” E. D. 
Wiggins, Boston; 2 yr. olds “Harold Thorne” 
L. M. Payne, Hinsdale; 4 yr. olds, C.F. Clarke, 
Falmouth; brood mare A. S. Johnson, Barre. 

Vegetables: Club exhibit, Tatnuck farmers’ 
club. Sweepstakes exhibit, F. J. Kenney. 
Single vegetables, J. F. Kenney, W. W. Raw- 
son, S. H Record, Alden Rice, E. A. Bartlett, 
N. P. Gates, S. E. Fisher, Elliott Moore, Mich- 
ael Valva, J. H. Hildreth & Son, Joseph 
Brierly, Charles E. Parker. 

Bread: Mrs. R. C. Tiffany, Mrs. M. Cutting, 
Mrs. N. A. Holden; made by girls under 15, 
Georgia M. Rich, Bertha E. Bell, Lillian J. 
Jones. 

Working oxen; 4 and 5-year-olds, S. B. Taft, 
Uxbridge ; 3-year-olds, Nathan Lamb, Leicester ; 
2-year-olds and yearlings, G. S. Marsh, Sutton. 
Fancy-trained cattle, E. R. Carpenter, Charlton 
City. 

Plowing: F. L. Mason, Shewsbury; R. M. 
Oakes, Millbury; Chas. S. Thayer, Worcester. 

Exhibitors of fruits which excelled were: Ap- 
ples, G. W. Goddard, J. E. Henry, L. R. 
Eames, Charles T. Foster, O. B. Wyman, Thos. 
A. Dawson, Geo. C. Rice, Geo. Cruikshanks, 
S. E. Fisher, A. F. Rice, Wm. Eames, J. L. 
Ellsworth, G. M. Walker, Geo. W. Mann, 
Joseph Pratt, W. J. Wheeler, Mrs. Austin 
Ward, Newell Wood; pears, Geo. F. Hoar, F. 
J. Kinney, O. B. Hadwen, Thos. A. Dawson, 
A. K. Gould, P. F. Sears, Mrs. Henry Phelps, 
Wm. H. Karle, P. Head, David L. Fiske, Geo. 
M. Pierce, J.C. Lovell; grapes, S. H. Record, 
T. A. Dawson, G. W. Goddard, F. J. Kinney, 
I. H. Phillips, P. Head; plums, S. H. Record, 
T. A. Dawson; peaches, D. W. Clement, S. E. 
Stowe, N.S. Heath, F. H. Stowe, G. W. God- 
dard. 

In the four-year-old race “R. D. F.,” owned 
by Lester Fish, of Ira, Vt., won; best time 
2:40. E.D. Higgins’ “Charles Wilkes” won 
the five-year-olds race; best time 2:314. The 
2:45 race was won by Charles Yapp’s “Sam”; 
best time 2:364. The two last named are 
Boston horses. The free to all race was won 
by the stallion “Onawa,” owned by C. E. 
Mosher of Lawrence; best time 2 : 253. 

The $200 sweepstakes for milch cows drew out 
13 competitors. The prizes went: Ist to W. 
A. Russell, Lawrence, Holstein, 56 lbs.; 2d, E. 
R. Morse, Grade Holstein, 48 lbs.; 3d, ditto 
Grade Hereford, 40 lbs. Besides these above 
breeds Guernseys and Jerseys were entered. 
Mr. Morse’ Grade Hereford took the first butter 
prize making 11b. 90z. from the 40 Ibs. of 
milk. The second was a tie between a Jersey, 
owned by Mr. T. Moore of South Framingham 
and a Grade Jersey, owned by H. H. Childs of 
North Dana. The first gave 26 and the latter 
32 pounds of milk—each made one pound of 
butter. 





FOREIGN. 

The Theatre Royal at Exeter, England, was 
burned Monday night during a performance, 
and about 140 persons lost their lives. 

The Irish people have attempted to hold sever- 
al meetings during the past week, but have 
been prevented by the police. The people show- 
ed great self control under the arbitrary out- 
rages perpetuated upon them. 





A BEEF FAMINE PREDICTED. 

The Chicago Tribune published an article 
August 26th, estimating that the destruction of 
cattle in the northwest last winter at 850,000 
head. During the summer, on account of the 
excessive drouth, it is estimated that the losses 
in the beef-producing States, swell the total to 
1,500,000 head of beeves. It is known that from 
50 to 75 per cent less of calves were born this 
spring than is usual, owing to climatic causes, 
which must have its effect in time. To this 
must be added the fact that cattle producers 
have been rushing their surviving stock on the 
market at an unparalleled rate. 

A great uneasiness, such as never before 
characterized the cattle business, is manifest in 
business circles. The producer finds not a dol- 
lar of profit. The market price has been low 
on account of the glut. The receipts in a sin- 
gle day have been 13,500 head of cattle, the 
largest known. 

The yards are overflowing with stock. Money 





isin great demand and prices are regulated 
according to the necessity of cash for the pro- 


ducer. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 
The Belknap, N. H., agricultural fair opened 
with the largest number ever in attendance on 
a first day. The entries far exceed all previous 


years. 

E. B. Hammond’s barn in Nashua, N. H., 
was burned by an incendiary on Monday. Loss 
$1500; partiy insured. 

The farm buildings of Wm. G. Ballantine, at 
Suffield, Ct., were burned on Sunday. There 
was a large’barn, a granary, tobacco shed, fifty- 
six tons of hay, cattle, horses, etc., among the 
property destroyed. Loss, $10,000 ; insurance, 
$5500. 

The Maine state fair opened with a very 
large list of entries, and the first day’s receipts 
were twice as large as last year’s, which were 
regarded as very big. The pomological exhi- 
bition is unusually large. The co-operation of 
the granges is doing much towards the success 
of the fair. 

The managers of the Caledonia County, Vt. 
fair have given liberal dairy premiums for their 
fair at St. Johnsbury, Sept. 20-23. The object 
is to bring out the best butter made and to get 
the best dairymen together, to have them com- 
pare notes and give their views to the public. It 
is possible for the best box of print butter to 
win $45. Is not that enough to try for? Visit- 
ors will see one of the best county fairs in New 
England. 


The season in Maine has been very favorable 
this year for sweet corn and a heavy yield is 
expected. The acres of corn raised in the 
State this year will exceed in number those of 
last season. The crop is earlier and of better 
quality than it was last year and the factories 
generally are making preparation for a heavy 
yield. 

Gov. Lowry says that Mississippi is making 
large strides in the direction of bloooded cattle, 
Oktibbeha county having the largest herd of 
Jerseys in the United States. The attention 
paid to blooded stock has increased the num- 
ber of creameries in. the state, and much atten- 
tion is now being paid to the making and sell- 
ing of butter. Cattle raising has been a com- 
paratively unknown business to most of the 
suuthern states until late years. 


Things have been reversed this season. Or- 
dinarily the New England fields and pastures 
become brown and sere during the heats of 
summer while the south of England and Ire- 
land retain their verdure during the season. 
This summer the drought there has been un- 
precedented, and the grass has lost its fresh- 
ness. With us, although July was hotter than 
in any season for many years, the moisture has 
been so great that the grass and foliage have 
kept the freshness of June, and the late abun- 
dant rains have ensured that the same shall 
continue until the frosts come. It has not been 
so favorable for some crops.— Newburyport 
Herald. 

The New England fair was a notable success, 
and Worcester ought to be proud of it. It was 
essentially a Worcester county success. The 
officers of the New England society did nothing 
for the fair except to honor it by their presence. 
It was a success, also, which was due in a very 
large measure to the new management of the 
Worcester society. If the New England socie- 
ty could be so organized that it would consist of 
something beside flunkyism and white “plug” 
hats, we should hope that it might find its per- 
manent home in Worcester, and hold its exhi- 
bitions here every year. But as it is now officer- 
ed, it is of no use to agriculture or benefit to the 
society it selects to do the work of its annual 
fairs. The Worcester society could have as 
good a fair as that of last week without Dr. 
Loring and Col. Needham for ornamental ap- 
pendages ; and it would get the credit belonging 
to it if the New England society’s name was not 
tacked on to its work.— Worcester Telegram. 


The plan adopted by the Worcester manage- 
ment of the New England fair of employing 
expert judges in each class worked so well and 
was so satisfactory to exhibitors that we publish 
below a list of the names of the judges and res- 
idences of each. 

Milk and butter test upon the grounds, John 
G. Tallant, East Coneord, N. H., Edw. Waters, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Short horns, J. T. Ellsworth, Barre, Mass. 

Holsteins, Dudley Milier, Oswego, N. Y. 

Ayrshires, Obediah Brown, Providence, R. I. 

Jerseys, Timothy Herrick, Staatsburgh, N. 


Swiss, Ed. Waters, Holyoke, Mass. 

Devons, Obediah Brown, Providence, R. I. 

Herefords, J. T. Ellsworth, Barre, Mass. 

Guernseys, Timothy Herrick, Staatsburgh, 
Y. ¥ 


Polled Angus, J. T. Ellsworth, Barre, Mass. 

Grades or cross breeds,Edw. Waters, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Working oxen and steers, H.S. Graves, H. 
R. King, Worcester, Mass., Anson Warren, 
Westboro, Mass. 

Fat cattle, J. T. Ellsworth, Barre, Mass. 

Sheep, N. B. Baker, Savoy Centre, Mass. 

Swine, Marcus Burroughs, Warren Mass. 

Draft horses, Emmons Twitchell, Jr., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Trotting bred horses, Spencer Borden, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Poultry, H. 8. Ball, Shrewsbury, Mass 

TN He match, John G. Tallant, East Con- 
cord H., H.S. Graves, Worcester, Mass., 
Anson Warren, Westboro, Mass. 

Trotting and running, J. K. Drew, Great 
Falls, N. H., B. D. Whitcomb, Boston, Mass., 
L. F. Herrick, Millbury, Mass. 





CHARLES M. HOVEY. 

The death of Mr. Charles M. Hovey, removed 
the last of a notable trio — Wilder, Moore, 
Hovey—who had done much for the cause of 
pomology and floriculture, and after having 
unquestionably benefitted the world for their 
having lived, passed away at a ripe old age, re- 
vered and universally lamented. Mr. Hovey 
was & prominent seedsman and nurseryman for 
many years. For thirty-four years he edited 
the Magazine of Horticulture. In 1846 he be- 
gan the publication of the “Fruits of America.” 
These volumes are illustrated with pictures of 
trees and fruits sketched by himself from na- 
ture. For the past 55 years he had been a 
member of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, and was its president in 1863 ’64, ’65 and 
’66. During his administration, and largely 
through his influence and efforts, the present 
building of the society on Tremont street was 
erected. 

Mr. Hovey was a recognized authority on all 
matters of a horticultural nature, and was al- 
ways ready to impart information upon bis fav- 
orite topic. He possessed indomitable perse- 
verance, a vigorous intellect, and a wonderful 
enthusiasm. He owned probably the largest 
private agricultural library in the country. All 
his life he had made a specialty of the hybridi- 
zation of plants, which has been a favorite work, 
and his success has been great, notably among 
camellias, for which he has repeatedly received 
prizes from horticultural associations. 

The funeral took place Sunday from Mr. Hov- 
ey’s late residence in Cambridge and was at- 
tended by many members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural society and others prominent in 
agriculture and other pursuits. 





POLITICAL, 

One of the peculiarities of the season is the 
number of “third party” movements. Temper- 
ance and labor are prominent causes for leaving 
the leading parties, and the “New American” 
party will organize in Philadelphia Sept. 17th, 
with “America for Americans’’ as the distinctive 
idea. 

The prohibitionists (third party,) have been 
unusually active of late. Enthusiastic largely 
attended State conventions have been held in 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Wm. H. Earle has received the gubernatorial 
nomination from the Massachusetts prohibition- 
ists. He is a well known agriculturist and 
member of the grange. 

The restlessness of human nature, and the 
trials incident to old political parties that have 
been in power long enough to give time for 
rivalries and disssentions to grow--is illustrat- 
ed now. While the democrats are unusually 
hopeful of gains in the Northern States, there is 
an evident increase of republican sentiment in 
the South. 

The Pennsylvania democratic convention on 
the 31st ult., had a majority for protection and 
Mr. Randall’s tariff plank, The ‘revenue re- 
formers” were in a minority. The same thing 
occurred in Virginia. The revival of .business 
is causing a revival of ‘‘tariff” sentiment in the 
South. 





PERSONAL. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 78 years old 
last week, and is a hale, active old man. 


The boy fiend, Jesse Pomeroy, made an un- 
successful attempt to escape from the State 
Prison last week. 

Jobn Ruskin, the London author and art 
critic, has been pronounced insane, and the 
story has been denied. 


Hon. Owen A. Galvin bas been appointed by 
President Cleveland, United States district at- 
torney, to succeed Hon. Geo. M. Stearns. 


The recuperative power of a man of great 
financial ability is strikingly shown in the case 
of Mr. Henry Villard. A few years ago, he 
went down with the seeming wreck of the 
Nortbern Pacific railroad, and was deserted by 
his friends and compelled to quit the country, 
The past week backed by an abundance of 
foreign capital he comes to the front again and 
is once more one of the leading railroad men of 
the country. 


Nathan Robbins, the veteran of Quincy 
Market, celebrated his 84th birthday Sept. 7. 
He was among the original holders of stalls in 
Quincy Market and the first real caterer for 
poultry in New England. The present ex- 
tended system of collecting game and poultry 
from all parts of the country to supply the 
great metropolitan markets originated with 
Nathan Robbins, and has been perfected by 
him and his immediate family. Whem Fane- 
uil Hall Market Bank was chartered Nathan 
Robbins was one of the first directors, and for 
several years past he has been its president. 
He never doffs his working clothes to attend 
to the duties of finance and one may see him 


every forenoon in the elegant bank parlor, | 


opposite the NEw ENGLAND FARMER and 
GRANGE Homes office, with his white frock. 





IN GENERAL. 
Boston’s tax rate is $13.40 for $1000. 
The public debt was reduced $4,800 ,000 
during August. 

The schools of New Bedford have been closed 
on account of diphtheria. 

The Central Pacific railroad company has 
mortgaged all its property. 

The fire losses in the United States and Cana- 
da since January lst, exceed $85,000,000. 

The Scotch yacht Thistle, has taken several 
trial trips, showing up many fast points. 

The Labrador cod fishery this year is a total 
failure, which means starvation in Newfound- 
land. 

It is estimated that about $10,000,000 has 
been spent in Maine this season in the summer 
travel. 

Sinve the great fire there has never been so 
much building at once in Boston as at the pres- 
ent time. 

The organization of the Brewster free academy 
which is to be founded at Wolfboro, N. H., has 
been perfected. 

Indications point to a joint commission to 
consider the fishery dispute between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. 

The Clark university building at Worcester 
has risen to the second story and will probably 
be under cover before the cold weather. 


The national banks are growing in southern 
favor, their convenience as a means of doing 
business conquering the old state rights’ notions. 

Rumeey Bros., manufacturers at Lynn, have 
refused to accept the decision of the Massachu- 
setts state board of arbitration, and the strike 
will continue. 

A nineteen-year-old clerk in the Bideford and 
Saco, Me., savings bank, absconded last week 
with $300,000 of the institutions’ funds and has 
not yet been found. 


At the dinner of the Butler club last Thurs- 
day the general advocated dividing the surplus 
in the national treasury among the surviving 
veterans of the late war. 

The New Hampsbire railroad discussion has 
been the feature of the legislative sessions this 
week ; receiving a dash of sensation from an al- 
leged attempt to bribe one of the senators. 


The international medical congress has begun 
its annual meeting at Washington. The open- 
ing was graced by addresses by the President 
and secretary of state. Dr. Davis of Chicago 
was made president of the congress. 

Financial circles in New York have been 
much excited this week over the sale of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, telegraph and ex- 
press systems to syndicates in the interest of 
rival concerns. This will prevent competition 
and help the stocks. 

Justice Harlan of the United States supreme 
court decides that the Pacific Railroad commis- 
sion cannot compel Senator Stanford to answer 
its questions, as Congress has no right to sit ju- 
dicially, except in cases of impeachment, and 
to discipline its own members. 

Fifteen thousand well-dressed men marched 
through the streets of Boston Monday morning, 
inaugurating in a swikingly successful man- 
ner the first legal Labor day observed in the 
state. Nearly all places of business were 
alosed after the early morning hours, and the 
Streets and public grounds swarmed with peo- 
ple. 


The Georgia legislature has adopted a resolu- 
tion withdrawing the $8000 appropriated to 
Atlanta University unless satisfactory assurance 
is given by the authorities of that institution 
that they will not accept white pupils. There 
seems to be an impression that this will be ac- 
cepted by the Georgia senate in lieu of the 
greater malignity of the Glenn bill. 











Doctor Bailey Ensilage 
and Dry Forage Cutter. 


Five sizes for hand, horse & 
Steam power. 


Only machine made with a Drawing & Shearing cut. 
Great saving of power and increase of capacity. 


ONE AND TWO HORSE 


UNION HORSE POWERS. 
National Cider and Wine Mills. 


BEST QUALITIES OF BOTH 
Crushing and Grating Mills Combined. 
Rich’s Patent Lever Feed Cutters. 
Wood Sawing and Splitting Machines. 


AMES PLOW, 





SWEEPING VICTORY. 
The Grandest Success of all, 


AMES PATENT 


CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 


STILL AT THE HEAD 
FOR LEVEL LAND 
AND HILLSIDE. 


Furrows 
Lightest 
Draft, 
Best 
=~ ame at ot Sea Quality 
SS See ee Work, 


Awarded all of the First, Second 
and Tnird Premiums, both single 
and double team and Boys’ Class--- 
level land plowing---at the Great 
Field Trial of the New England 
Agricultural Society, held at Wor- 
cester, Mass., Sept. 1, 1887, in com- 
petition with all the leading Plows, 
Also one-fourth and two-fifth Pre- 
miums. Inall Twelve out of the 
Fifteen offered. 


COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, (Over the Market), Boston.--53 Beekman St, New York. 
Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





Recent deaths: Mrs. J. R. Vincent, aged 69, 
and for many years a prominent actress at the 
Boston Museum, died of apoplexy, Sunday. 
Mrs. Jared Sparks, widow of the historian, 
died Friday, aged 76. Mr. Moody Priest of 
Franconia, N. H., died recently, aged 74. Mr. 
Edmund Smith, an old and well-known florist, 
of Cambridge, died suddenly, Monday evening, 
aged 90 years. Campmeeting John Allen died 
Aug. 3lst on a camp ground at East Livermore, 


Me. 





Thousands of consumptive and rheumatic 
invalids are making their way every winter 
from the cold regions of the north, to the 
semi-tropical climate of Florida where they 
can have freedom and rest from the rush and 
business of the large cities of the North and 
North-west, and men of capital are dotting the 
shores of its crystal streams and its beautiful 
lakes with their elegant winter houses. Messrs. 
Scott, Eden & Co. in thei'rcontact with investors 
in Florida lands have seen that people should 
have reliable and intelligent information about 
Florida before they leave their homes to go 
South. They are old citizens of Florida and 
of long experience as Florida land experts. 
They have opened an office in the city of Bos- 
ton, 246 Washington St., representing the best 
section of Florida,—that part lying between 
Orange Lake on the north and Lake Weir on 
the south, and known as Marion County. This 
County is in the very center of the orange 
belt, shipping more than two-thirds of the 
orange crop of the state every year. 





In our last week’s issue we published an ac- 
count of a farmer’s trip to Dakota. If any of 
our readers would like to learn more facts about 
Dakota, or would like a small sample of Dakota 
soil by mail, it will be furnished free of charge 
by M. W. Palmer, Colymans Hollow, Albany 
Ge, %.. ¥- 





The cleansing, antispeptic and healing qua-t 
ties of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy are une- 
qualled. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1887. 


State, &c. 

American Institute, . New York, . Sept. 28-Dec. 3 
Canada Exposi’on . .Toronto,. ...Oct. 65-17 
Connecticut State, . . Meriden,. . Sept. 13-16 
Illinois, Olney,. .. . . Sept. 24-30 
Illinois Fat Stock Show, Chicago,. . . Nov. 8-18 
Indiana, ... » » » « Indianapolis,. . Sept. 19-24 
New Jersey, - « « Waverly, . . Sept. ie 
Nat’! Ag’] Expo’on, Kansas City, Sept. 15-Nov. 

Maine State, ... ». « Lewiston, - Sept. 6- ; 
New York,.. «+ « « - Rochester, . : Be pt. 8-14 
Pennsylvania, . Philadelphia, : Sept. 5-17 
Vermont State,. . . . Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 


County and Local. 


MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, ..eeees Lewiston,. . . Oct. 
Aroostook Co., . . . . Houlton, . Sept. 29, 30 
Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . Sept. 13-15 
Bristol Farm. Club, . Bristol, - Sept. 27-29 
Buxton and Hollis,. . Hollis, ... . Oct. 4-6 
Capital Grange Fair, . Augusta, . - Sept. 29, 30 
Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

land, e « » Sept. 21, 22 
Farm’s & Mech’ s Club, Bridgton, - « «Oct. 11,12 
Eastern Maine,. . . . Bangor,. . Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Franklin Co.,. .. . .Farmington,,. . Oct. 4-6 
Gray Park Ass’n,. . . Gray, « « « « «Sept. 20-22 
he Pad Farm. Club, Harrison, .. . Oct. 5,6 
Kennebec Co., . . . . Readfield Cor., . Sept. 27-29 
Kennebec, — . « Waterville, . . Sept. 27, 26 
Knox, ... ++... Warren, . . «. » Sept. 27-30 
Lincoin Co., . + « « » Damariscotta, . Oct. 4-6 
Oxford Co., ... .- .South Paris,. . Sept. 27-29 
Oxford, West, ... .Fryeburg, . . . Sept. 27-29 
Ossipee Valley,. . . . Cornish, . . . . Sept. 13-15 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, . . Sept. 27-29 
Penobscot, North, . Lee, Sept. 29, 30 
Penobscot & Aroostook, Patten, . . Sept. 25, 26 
Piscataquis Central, . Foxcroft, - Sept. 20-22 
Piscataquis West, ..Monson,.. . . Sept. 28, 29 
Sagadahoc,. ... . . Topsham, - Oct. 11-13 
Somerset, East, - Hartland, .. . Sept. 13, 14 
Somerset Central, . Skowhegan, . . Sept. 20-22 
Washington Co.,. . . Pembroke, . 
Washington North, . Princeton,. 
Waldo North, Unity, ... 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe,... 
Washington Central, . Machias, . 
Washington West, . Cherryfie ‘Id, . 
York Co., + « « « Biddeford,. . 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap Co., . ..» » » Laconia,... 
Coos and Essex, . Lancaster, . 
Elm Park, .. e+ ; , Peterboro, 

Grafton Co., - « - Plymouth,. . 
Grantham, Warren ... 
Grange, . «++. Tilton,. ..-. 
Kearsarge,. . 0 © © WAFMGF, « « « 
Rochester, ... .. «Rochester, . 
Sanbornton, ... . .Sanbornton, . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


& Salisbury, Newburyport, . Oct. 
Barnstable, .... +. »- Barnstable, . . Sept. 
Berkshire, ...- . Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 
Berkshire North, . - « « North Adams, - Sept. : 
» Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 
» Taunton, .. . Sept. 
»Charlemont, . Sept. 
 » West Tisbury, - Oct. 
- Peabody, .. . Sept. 
- Greenfield, . . Sept. : 
-» Holyoke, . . . Sept. 
- Palmer, ... . Sept. 1: 
» Amherst, .. . Sept. 2 


4-6 


14, 15 
28, 29 

5, 6 
27-29 
21, 22 
27, 28 
27-29 


. Sept. 
- - Sept. 
e e Oct. 
- Sept. 
- Sept. 
. Sept. 
. Sept. 


6-9 
13-15 
15, 16 
27- 

21, 12 


. Sept. 
. Sept. 
. Sept. 
- Sept. 
. Sept. 
- Sept. 13-15 
- Sept. 2!, 22 
- Sept. 27-: 

- Sept. 


Amesbu 


ae rae . 


Bri ° 
Deerfield brane ee 
Dukes, - «++. 

Essex, ..- 
Franklin,...~« 
Hampden, 


Hampden East,. . . 
Hampshire,. . ° 
Hampshire, Franklin, ‘and Hampden, 

Northampton, ° 


» Oct. 
. Middlefield, . . Sept. 
. Hingham, - « . Sept. 
. North Adams, . Sept. 
. Gt. Barrington, Sept. ‘ 
Hillside, Cummington, . Sept. 
Massachusetts Hort’! . Boston, ... . Sept. 
Marshfield, ... . .Marshfield, . . Sept. 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Middlesex, .... . . Concord, . Sept. 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. ‘ 
Middlesex Mechanics, Lowell, ... . Oct. 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 2 
Nantucket, . «+ « « Nantucket, . Sept. 
Oakham, .......QOakham,... Sept. 
Plymouth, ... . Bridgewater, . Sept. ‘ 
Spencer, Farm’s Club, Spencer, . . . . Sept. 
Union, sb oo ee Blandford,. . . Sept. 
ton Farm. Club,. . Upton,. ... . Sept. 
eee + ++ + Worcester, . . Sept. 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, « » Sept. 27 


Highland, 
Hingham, ... 
Hoosac Valley, . 
Housatonic, 


Worcester, Northwest, Athol,. ... .Sept. 

Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, 

Worcester, West, ° . Barre, oe 
VERMONT. 


Addison Co.,. .. . - Middlebury, . . Sept. 
Battenkill Valley. . . Factory Point. Oct. 4-6 
Caledonia .... . .S8t. Johnsbury, . Sept. 20-24 
oan Taney. . - Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 
Chittenden Co., . . . Colchester, Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
Dog River Valiey, . . -Northfield, . . Sept. 27-; 
Franklin, ... +e. . St. Albans, - « » Sept. 
Halifax,’ e200 + 6 on.» «2.40 6 
Lamoille Co., - Morrisville, . Sept. 27-29 
Orange Co., ... » - Bradford, . Sept. 26-28 
Orleans, ..... .- Barton, . . . . Sept. 27-29 
—e oe + ¢ « « » Waterbury, ..Sept. 69 
Pou —~ Industrial, . Poultney, .. « Oct. 4-6 
Rutland Co., ... . . Rutland, « « Sept. 20, 22 


- Sep*. 
+ Sept. 29 ,30 





pengens, - . Sept. ‘ 
Valley, - Brattle bene, + « Oct. 

Western Ve rmont, . . Fairhaven, » Sept. 27-2 
White River Junction, Bethel, - Sept. 20-2 
Wilmington, Wilmington, . Sept. 
Windham,.. » Newfane . . Sept. 4 
Windsor Co., Woodstock, . . Sept. 27 
Winooski V alley, » Waterbury, . . Sept. 
World’s, Tunbridge, » Oct. 
CONNECTICUT. 

- Berlin,. . . . . Sept. 

- Bristol, . . Sept, 26-Oct. | 

. Chester, . « - Oct. 6 

Clinton, . « + » Oct. ll 
Danbury,.. « » - Danbury, .. . Oct. 4-8 
East Granby,. .. . » Kast Granby, 
Fairfield Co.,. .. . . Norwalk, - . Sept. 13-16 
Arno gaa V - ys - Collinsville, - Sept. 21, 22 
Guilfor . Guilford, .. . Sept. 18 
Harwinton, .... . Harwinton, . .Oc:. 
Killingworth, .. . . Killingworth, . Sept. 
Madison,. . » « « « « Madison,. . . . Oct. 13 
Middlesex, Chester, . . « « Oct. 6 
New London Co., - Norwich, » Sept. 20-22 
New Milford,. . . . . New Milford,Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Rockville, Rockville, . . . Oct 4-6 
Stafford, . Stafford Springs, Oct. 12, 13 
Southington, .. . Southington, . Sept. 27-29 
Tolland Co., Rockville, . . . Oct. +6 
Un: n (Monroe, &c.,). Huntington, . Sept. 21-23 
Watertown, Watertown, . . Sept. 20-22 
Westbrook,. . . . Westbrook, . Oct. 4,5 
Willimantic Far. C ‘lub, Ww illimantic, . Bept. 27-29 
Windham Co., - Brooklyn, . . . Sept. 20-22 
Woodbridge and Bethany . Woodbridge, - Sept. 28 
Woodstock, . Bo. Woodstock, Sept. 14, 15 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Aquidneck, . . « Newport, 
Society for the E ne ouragement of Domestic 
Industry, Providence, . . Sept. 19-23 
Washington, Ww. Kingston, . Sept. 13-15 
Woonsocket, Woonsocket, .Sept. 6-8 
NEW YORK. 
Alleghany, . «see. - 13-16 
Chautauqua »- Jamestown ..Sept. 5-8 
Genesee, . «e+. -« - Batavia, .. . Sept. 20-22 
Jefferson, . Carthage, ..Sept. 6-8 
Li ingston, « - Geneseo, .. . Oct. 6,7 
Oneida, .. 
Onondaga,. . . Syracuse,. . . Sept. 20-2 
Ontario,. .... . . . Canandaigua, . Sept. 28-30 
© 2 eo « « « » Mexico, Sept. 27-29 
. . Ballston Springs, Sept. 6-9 
Waterloo, Sept. 27-29 
Hornellsville, Aug. 2v-Sept 
Canton,. . . . Sept. 13 15 
CANADA, ETC. 
Addington, ..... «Newburgh, . . Oct. 8 
Lincoln Co.,. . . . » . Smithville,Ont.,Oct. 6,7 
Northern Exhibition, . Walkerton, Ont., Oct. 4-7 
Peninsular Fair, Kent Co., Chatham, Ont., 
Sept. 26-29 
Quebec, . Sept. j 
» Guelph, Ont., Sept. 2 
. Lindsay, Ont., Sept. 2 
» Nova Scotia, . Oct. 
- Toronto, - Sept. 


SCOTT, EDENS & C0. 


DEALERS IN FLORIDA 


(ralee aud LAO 


GROV E 


Large Bodies of Hammock and Pine Land. 


Lake fronts on the beautiful Lake Weir. 


aa Look here! We give one C ity Lot in the City 
of Ocala to each purchaser of a 5-acre Hammock 
Grove tract. Call and see us. Special attention 
shown Ladies. 


Room 6, Advertiser Building, 


Nos. 246 Washington and 99 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union Block, Ocala, Florida. 
If you 


FRIENDS, ©’: BEES OR HONE] 


any way interested in 
we will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Semi- Monthly Gleanings in Bee Culture, with 
a descriptive price-list of latest improvements in 
Hives, HONEY EXTRACTORS, CoMB FOUNDA- 
TION, SECTION HONEY BOXES, all books and 
journals and everything pertaining to Bee Cul- 
ture. Nothing Patented, Simply send address, 


tit “A. |, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


ten, to 
Two Harvest Excursions 


WILL BE RUN BY THE 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


Ono Tuesday, Sept. 20, and Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1887, 

to all prominent land points in Northern Towa, 
Western Minnesota, Dakota and Nebraska, at one 
fare for the round trip. Excursion tickets will be 
good to return within thirty days from date of sale. 

For further information address A. V. H. CAR- 
P+ NTER, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis, or CHAS. A. BROWN, New England Pas- 
senger Agent, No. 210 W ashington St. (Old State 


House) Boston, Mass. 

50 Scrap pictures, games, etc. and sample book 
of Cards, only two cents. Star Card Co., 

Station 15, Ohio. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 


Preparation for College and Institute 
of Technology. 


Re-opens Sept. 21. 
LEROY Z. COLLINS. 


AGENTS WANTED, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to canvas for subscriptions to 2500 
Good pay. 


Berlin, ee 
Bristol, 
Chester, .« 
Clinton, 


. Sept. 27-29 


Rome, .. . - Sept. 19-23 


Oswego, 
Saratoga, 
Seneca, 
Steuben, 


Sherbrooke, 

Central Exhibition, 
i... See 
Yarmouth, .... 























different Newspapers and Magazines. 
Send for 100-page Catalogue. Address 


JOHN R. REED, Box 83, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


WAINTED. 


The subscriber will pay the sum of $6.00 for an 
atlas of either of the following counties, in good 
condition: Middlesex, Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Hampden, Bristol and Plymouth. 

SAMUEL W. ABBOTT, 
Secretary State Board of Health. 
13 Beacon St., Boston. 


Turkish Hair Tonic. 


Druggists, and 
L fer ORD, 
Perfumer, 


School Street, 
- it. Doc- 








ears, use of 380 
bottles. Dr. C. 
’ 

Troe Row, 
bald 6 years. 
and six others, all with new hair. Goodwin, Car- 
ter, Weeks & Potter, agents, all recommend it. 

MOORE RussELL FLETCHER, M. D., 4 Hancock 
Street, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1887. 











Ehe Markets, 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 7. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 
88 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRosBy, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Hogs ; SANDS, FuRBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
a Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & 8 F. H. Square, Groceries.] 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 25 @. 30 
Nutmegs .. @. 75 
Mace 65 














Flour— 
Haxall, b’'1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 
Tea— 
Oolong . .35 @. 75 
Japan. . .35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson,best . @. 90 
Coffee— 
Old Gov. Java @. 35 
Rio, . . « «25 @. 2 
Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 
45 @. 60 


@. % 
90 


Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, # b. 
Butter. . .10 
Oyster . . . 6 d 
yy Peers 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # bb. 34 
Hominy... 
Corn meal 
Rye meal .. 
«rushed wheat @. 
Buckwheat . @. 
Jellies,inglass 8 @. 


‘e+e « *“*-e 


®6®® S666 668 6 


we 
® 


Cienfuegos . 
Syrup. . .50 @. 
New Orleans @. 65 
Cooking... @. 35 
Maple Syrup90 @ 100 
ugar— Jams,in glass 20 @. 
ranulated tb @. 64] Honey, comb, bh 
Powdered . . - 7%|/Mustard,.. 
Crushed .. Horsford’s Pre 
Yellow ...5@.- 54/ Tapioca ¥ b 
Spices— Sago,#? bh. 
Cassia, VB . ° Sea Moss, ¥ 
Cloves «sss . Rice, ¥ ib > 
Allspice ... e Saleratus, ¥ th 


Pepper . .30 @. Cream Tartar, tb 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 


Apples—¥pk . @. 35 | Grapes— 
Tried, ¥b 8 @. 12 Concord, th . @. 10 
Blueberries, 15 @. 18 Delaware,bx @. 20 
Cranberries, qt @. 20 | Pears, .. .§100 @ 200 
Melons,native20 @. 35 California,dz @. 50 
Peaches, bk150 @ 250 | Peach, qt can 16 @. 20 
California,dz @ . 374 
4, Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 
Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
Castana, ¥ h 12 @. 15 |Prunes, VB .8@. 
Citron, ¥  .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’sbl6 @. 


® 


& 
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Dates, ¥ hb .10@. 15 Valencias, th 8 
Figs, ¥ hb ..15@. 30 Muscatels,tb 10 
Filberts, ¥ h& 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 20 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 Naples, .. +s - 20 
Oranges, #dz25 @. 50 |Zantecur’nts,10 @. 12 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 

Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk .50 @. 60 ;Lettuce,Whd. @. 10 
Beets, #@pk .. @. 25 |Mint,bch,... @. 5 
Cabbages, ea 12 @. 15 |Onions, pk -35 @. 40 
Carrots, pk. . » 2% | Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Cauliflower, . . . 75 |Potatoes, pk 30 @. 35 
Celery, Kal’o, . - 40 | BW bbl . .300 @ 350 

native, 20 |Squashes— 
Corn,green,dz 15 @. 20 | arrow, ¥ bb 
Cucumbers,ea 2 @. 3 | Tomatoes, qt 5 
Egg plant,ea 15 @. 20 | Turnips, pk 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ ib . 15 
Lump, .« 30 @. 32 Brie, each, . . 
Creamery, . 28 @. 30 Neufchatel, ea 
Prime tub, .22 @. 25 8,¥% doz .20 @. 2: 
common, .20 @. 22 ape, . » .28 @. 30 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, ¥ b20 @. 25 omg fp @. 60 

Fowls, ¥ bh .15 @. 18 | Turkeys, ¥ b 18 @. 20 

Green Ducks @. 2 chicken do.30 @. 35 
Geese,. «+ + @. 20 | Woodcock, ea 50 @. 60 

Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 

Meats--F resh. 


Mutton— 
legs, ¥@b .15@. 16 
fore qr, ? Bh 8 @. 10 
chops, ¥ h.17 @. 25 
hasiet,ea. .6@. 8 
Pork, ¥ bh— 
Roast&steak10 @. 11 
Suet, ?b...6@. 8 
Tallow,¥b .5@. 6 
Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 
Lard, leaf, ¥ m8 @. 9 foreqr.e «++ @. 10 
Tried, «»-9@. 10 loins, ..-15 @. 20 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, Bh. @. 12 Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 
Bacon, ¥ bb @. 12 | Tongues, ¥ b 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

Smoked, h. @. 10 |Pigs’feet, ¥B @. 8 
Corned, b- @. 9% |Sausage,¥ hb. @. 10 
Salt, ¥ th .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 
Beef, corned, bh6 @. 10 |Tripe,¥B® . 8 @- 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry, ¥®.8@. 10; Salt, #kit350 @ 500 

Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥Wb.. @. 12 

Green turtle,¥ib @. 18 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm, ¥% @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 

Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. fb20 @. [25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 12 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . @. 15 

Fish--F resh. 


Bass,striped,th17 @. 20 | Frogs legs, dz. 
Blue fish, th .18 @. 20 | Haddock, #7 B. 
Butter fish, bh . @. 12 | Galibut, ¥ bh 15 
Cod, ¥ hh .«e- - 8 | Laketrovt, bh. 

pickled, ¥ hb. - 8 |Mackerel,ea 12 

tongues, ¥ ib. - 15 Spanish, lb . 

liver oil, pt 25 @. 55 | Perch, tb doz 
Crabs,. ««s 125 |Salmon, b. . 25 
Sword fish, bh . 
White fish, . 


|E, 





Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 25 @. 28 
Round do..14 @. 16 
Rump do .25 @. 28 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 
Chuck rib. .6 @. 10 
Liver. ..-.8 @. 10 

Lamb— 
hind qr, ¥ 17 @. 20 
fore qr. ¥ 10 @. 12 
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Flounders, b . 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


Al prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


A holiday having occurred this week has tempo- 
rarily interfered with the volume of business, but 
the general condition remains as satisfactory as 
heretofore noted. New England farmers will gen- 
erally have satisfactory crops in spite of the preva- 
lence of the potato rot. Great activity and an ex 
cellent tone prevail in the dry goods trade. The 
cotton mills are remarkably busy; and getting full 
values for their output. The woolen industry 
makes a less satisfactory showing, but is gradually 
picking up. In the boot and shoe trade, orders 
are coming in freely, and every indication of a 
large volume of business during the autumn is ap- 
parent. A fair run of business is reported by the 
leading manufacturers of hosiery. There is a 
steady and strong market for iron. Our New 
York reporter, G. T. Palmer, 166 Reade street, N. 
Y., writes: ‘‘The week opened with a holiday, 
which is a discouraging start on the week’s busi- 
ness, as it gives us double receipts to handle the 
next day following, but the weather is most favor- 
able and as our citizens are returning to their 
homes from the country we have every reason to 
expect more active markets and aincreased de- 
mand for fruits and produce.’ 

While the result of all of our interviews and 
investigations and the tone of most of the finan- 
cial writers have the hopeful tinge indicated in 
these columns, a writer in the Sunday Herald 
takes a different view- He says: ‘‘The year 1887 
has been disappointing in that business has not at- 
tained those proportions which were hoped for, 
and speculation has taken an entirely opposite 
course to what was marked out forit. Notes are 
being met because they must be, but any bills that 
can be left outstanding are being so left in too 
mavy instances. The railroad companies are 
borrowing too close to their borrowing capacity 
for the construction of competitive lines, and by 
and by there will be trouble unless the future 
brin gs a better state of things than the past.” 

Apples.—Apples are very plenty—and all kinds 
and qualities are in the market. ence it is diffi- 
cult to make satisfactory quotations. $1 25@200 
may be considered a fair range for the average 
stock in market. Good porters commad $1 50. 
Choice handsome eating apples will go as high as 
$275 and one man said $3 00, but they must be 
extremely fancy to bring there figures. Common 
and cooking apples will range from 75c to $1 25; 
evaporated 15@l6c ¥ i. Recorded receipts for the 
past week are 9335 bbls. 

New York: The market on strictly fancy apples 
of good keeping qualities continues firm and sell- 
ing from $1 75 to $2 per bbl; other varieties $1 25 
to $1 50; evaporated 10 to 12c¢, 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c # bb for pearls. 

Barley.—Prices remain 73@75c ¥ bushel. 


Beans.—The predicted advance materialized 
and yet the market continues firm. The market 
is qniet on account of the scarcity. There are con- 
tinued indications that the crop will be small. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$2 25@2 30 # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
pea $2 20@2 25; small Vt. hand-picked pea $2 30@ 
240; marrow $220; choice 3 age eel eyce 
$1 75@1 80; red kidney $1 89@1 85. Jobbing prices 
10c higher. 

New York: Choice marrow $2 25; medium $2; 
white kidney $1 90@2; red $1 85@1 90; pea $2. 

Beef, Fresh—<Another drop of } cent is re- 








rted, but there isa fair demand. The supply 

owever has exceeded the demand. 

We quote steers 6}@7jc ¥ bh; hind quarters 10@ 
llc; fore-quarters 34@44; rumps 11@13c: rounds 64 
@7c; loins 12@18c. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
—- not change = Pe Le 

e quete $8@10 ¥ ; beef hams ; tri 
half bbis, $3 50. ilhgabta 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 17076 pkgs 
and 1321 boxes. Last weeks receipts 15 305 pkgs. 
and 1:56 boxes, 

The market continues unsatisfactory and without 
improvement. The steadier tone at the west re- 
ported last week did not help things at the east 
and the condition continues about 80-80. Quota- 
tions, however, are no lower than a week ago. 
Possibly the best butter must have an extra 
amount of git on the edge to fetch the top price 
25 cents. ost of the sound good creamery ranges 
from 20 to 23 cents. The best dairy sells for 22 to 
23 cents and good at 18 to 21. The highest jobbing 
price is 26 to28 cts. The future c ntinues to be 
the subject of much difference of opinion. One 
man says bottom has been touched and the tide 
will turnsoon. Another says that the first lets his 
wishes run away with his judgment because he 
has a lot of butter in cold storage, and that there 
is no prospect for much of a rise with pastures as 
green as they are at present. Aside from an occa- 
sional turning leaf, the landsca looks as fresh 
and luxuriant as during the flush of June. 

We quote best northern and New York creamery 
—@25c; best western creamery 24@25c; creamery 
extra firsts 22@24; best NewEngland dairy 21@23c; 
—some fancy Franklin county at 24@25c; dairy good 
to choice 18@20; fancy imitation creamery 18; 
choice fresh factory 16@17. 

In Elgin butter is steady at 23c; In Chicago it is 
steady at 22@23c; In St. Albans, Vt., selections 
at 23@24c; general price 20@2zc. 

New York: Strictly faucy grades of creamery 
and choice dairy in good demand, although prices 
show no material change; fancy creamery 24 to 
25c; select dairy tubs and pails extra 23 to 24c; 
geod 21 to 23c; inferior 15 to 17c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 4092 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 4825 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

The market is dull and quiet but with a firm tone 
withal. Buyers hold off and holders will make no 
concessions. Quotatious are nominally the same 
as a week ago, but there have not been many 
sales. The Utica Herald says: “ Che situation in 
the conntry remains uachanged. Pastures were 
never in better condition at this time of the year, 
and in addition to the out door feed, most of our 
dairymen are giving their cows grain also. Cool 
weather enables the makers to produce fine goods 
and the high prices make all the farmers happy. 
It is easy to look back through our tables for past 
years and see that no such prices have ruled 
through the summer since 1882. There is no doubt 
that this will be the heaviest year’s trade the 
Utica board has ever known. It will probably not 
vary much from 350,000 boxes. Canada buyers 
still continue to contract the balance of the sea. 
son’s make at high prices 124@12jc being frequent- 
ly quoted, and 13c appearing in one instance as the 
quotation for September and October make.”’ 
We see nothing to warrant such prices so far as 
the export demand goes; but the stock an hand in 
the country is smaller than for a number of years. 

We quote Northern choice at 11@1l4c; Ohio 
choice, 10@1l1c.; off lots, 8@9c; northern sage, 
llic. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

Yew York: Fancy 12c; prime 10}@11}; skims 
5@9. 

Liverpool 56S,6p. Utica 11}@11j. Canton 13§@12. 

Coal.—The retail trade is brisk and the whole- 
sale firm, 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 254575 stove and nut, $5 50@5 75, 
Lehigh stove, $6 0046 25 Franklin stove, $6 00@7 00 
At the wholesale market at shipping port stove is 
quoted at $3 95@4 25; egg at $3 75@3 85. 

Coffee.—The market has held its own. 

We quote: Rio, 174@204c ¥ th; Java 234@24hc; 
other brands 254@29c; Mocha 25@264c. 

Corn and Corn Meal.—Corn has been sell- 
ing quietly, but it has been firm all the week and 
the prices are advanced. Cornmeal is also firm on 
the stronger position of corn. 

We quote high mixed 56@57}c; yellow, 553@57c; 
mixed 544@554c; corn meal $2 30@2z 90: granulated 
$3@3 25; bag meal $1 02@1 05 

Eggs.—Keceipts of the week 8335 cases, 14 
bbls, 25 boxes. Last week’s receipts 7569 cases 
83 barrels, 36 boxes. 

Eggs have been firm all the week for fresh stock. 
Enough are received from cold storage to keep the 
market even. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 20c; 
Eastern firsts 174c; Western 16@17}c; Cape and 
near by eggs sell for 20@21c; provincial, 18@184c. 

New York: Market on eggs shows a firmer feel- 
ing and fresh stock from near-by selling from 18 
to .9c; fancy white leghorn 20 to 25c. 

Fish.—The demand for all kinds and grades of 
fish has been good with firm prices. The scarcity 
of mackerel cripples the market. The advance 
with.n two weeks amounts to $3 or $4. a barrel on 
all numbers and 3s which are particularly scarce, 
the dealers will find it most difficult to fill orders. 
The codfish market is steady and firm, with nu- 
merous calls for whole and boneless cod, which 
taxes the fish factories to their utmost capacity to 
fill orders and they are rapidly closing out the 
stock now on hand. The receipts of fish have 
been quite liberal, but prices are firm. 

Dry and pickled : cod, dry bank 4 25@4 50; pickled 
bank, $3 75@400 #qtl; Georges $4 25@4 50; pol- 
lock, $2 25@300; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $16@23; 
No 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@1075; herring No.1 
¥ box, 9@16c; pickled, bbl, $4 00@6 50; Ca ifornia 
salmon $16 # bol. Canned mackerel $1 10@1 50 per 
doz; canned lobsters per doz $155@165. Clams— 
50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 95c@$1 25, 


Flour and Wheat.—The market is quiet, 
but stocks are very low and the present hand to 
mouth way of doing business requires a large 
amount of flour to supply the demand. In fact 
some claim that business is improving. Prices are 
a little firmer and advanced. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 35@3 25; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 00@450; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $4 15@465; patents $450@515; $400@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 50@4 60. 


Fruit and Berries.—Foreign fruits arc a 
little dull and prices are weaker. 

We quote bananas 75c@$300 ¥ bunch; or- 
anges $3 50@4 00% box. Lemons $3@44 # box. 

The berry season is almost gone; a very few 
blueberries and huckleberries are left selling at 10c. 
The peach business so far has been unsatisfactory 
on account of the poor od of the fruit. It is 
received very hard and will rot before it grows 
mellow. Some better fruit arrived this morning 
which was selling at from $1 to $2 per basket. 
There are so many kinds and qualities of pears 
that quotations are hard to gives Very choice na. 
tive Bartletts will run as high as $5 ¥ bbi and 
common pears can be bought for$1#%bbl. Grapes 
are very plenty at from 2 to 6c ¥ tb. We noticed 
some extremely tempting Moore’s early on our 
rounds this morning. Watermelons are from 10to 
20c each; muskmelons and,cantalopes from $1 to 
$150 # bbl. Plums are worth from 40 to &0c per 
crate. No one need go without fruit this year. 

Cranberries are now secn in the stalls in the 
market at $9@10 # barrel. 

New York.—Receipts of grees are very heavy 
now and prices lower; selling choice Delewares 
from 6 to 8c # h., Concords 4to 5c; Martha4 to 
5c; inferior grades 2 to 3c. The demand continues 
large for peaches and choice yellow fruit bringing 
from $1 25 to 1 50 # basket; medium, white or red, 
$100 to1 25; other grades 50 to 75c; Plums, 
Green Gage, $500 to600 # bbl; Purple Gage 
$3 50 to 400; Lombard $3 00 to 3 50; crates 75c to 
#150, according to size and quality. Water- 
melons in large supply and ranging from $8 00 to 
1200 # 100. New evaporated raspberries 25c; 
cherries 18 to 20c; apples 10 to 12c; blackberries 
8 to 9c. 

Hay and Straw.—118 car loads were received. 

The best new hay will command as much as old 
hay, but it must be strictly first-class. Considera- 
ble new hay that is arriving is notin No. 1 condi- 
tion. An occasional extra lot will bring $19 00 but 
the regular quotatiens are unchanged. 

Choice prime hay, $18@18 50; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $1400—; oat straw, 8@ 
8 50. 

New York: Choice 65490c; Rye straw 55@70. 


Hides and Leather—So much stock is bein 
cut up that much more leather is being distribute 
thanis generally credited. So much leather is 
sold without the presence of any buyer in the 
market that the ordinary evidences of any special 
activity are always wanting. The tone is excellent 
in sole leather, and plump stock is scarce and com- 
mands full prices. Some dealers are sold ahead on 
this grade. 

Finished leather is fairly active for the season. 
It is noticeable that in all lines of leather the ten- 
ba = A the demand is toward the better grades. 

Sole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 


damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; — 


choice 24@26c ; — 234@25c; others, 23@24c; 
skins, 27@35c. Finished, first er buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@l5c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
154@16i4c ; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c hides New Eng- 
land hides green salted 6 to 7, spring lamb, eac 
75@$1 00, calf, 748. 

Honey.—Honey 9 to 12c ¥ th; fancy single 
comb 13c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

Hops.—There are noindications of any higher 
ee. For the best New York grades 25c is the 

ighest price named and Eastern are not wanted 
at over 20c. The crop is being harvested in good 
condition and in some cases is doing better than 
growers expected. The crop is being harvested in 
good condition. Old grades rule at 8 to ldc. 


Junk.—Folded new rs i cent; old papers jc; 
old books lke; white rage Se@4e; old brase 7c; Mj 
iron Agle ; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2to3 

Lumber.—ine demand continues satisfactory 
and prices have ruled fairly steady. Prices for 
railroad ties now nox from 35@36c and it is be 
lived the usual supplies have not been englarge 
Mills are generally busy. It is expected that labor 
in the woods wii'l be higher than a year ago. We 
quote hemlock boards $10 50@13 00. Shingles $200 
@362. Clapboards, Western $40@$%55; Eastern 

ine $32@45; spruce $26@$29. Laths $2@¢2 30. 
Box boards $8@$14. Spruce frames $14@$17. 


Molasses—Prices remain for Porto Rico, 22@36c. 





Barbadoes 26@—c; Cienfuegos, 21@23 cts; New 
Orleans, 45@48 fancy grades 55@60c. 

Meal.—Rye, 67@70c; oat, $5 40@6 55. 

Mill Feed.—Winter bran $18@18.50; spring 
$17@18; middlings $17@20; cotton seed meal in 
sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—The trade is improving 
as people get home from their vacation trips. 

e quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@12c; 
poor to good, 7@sc; extra mutton 9@10c; Chica- 
go do 7@8c; Eastern veal, choice, 7@10c cents ; fair 
to good 6@8c. 

New York: Choice country dressed veals are 
still held firmly at favorable prices and bringing 
today from 9@l11c; fair to good, 6@9c. Live spring 
lambs 5a7c. ¥ tb. 

Oats,—Oats continue plenty, and the market is 
only fairly steady. 

We quote choice fancy clipped, old, 40c; choice 
barley and No. 1 white, 383@89}c.; elevator No. 2 
white, 37c; track do, Sogs0te; No 3 white, 35@36c; 
No. 1 mixed, 354e; No. 2 mixed, 344@35c. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 4362 pkgs, against 3426 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes l4c. 

Oil.—Linseed oil 47@54; whale crude 34, refined 
39@43; Sperm, winter, 77; Sperm bleachea 82; 
Sperm crude 70; Lard winter, ex 56@564; Nos. 
1 37@42; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude 33@35; refined 44@50; Olive 
oil 78@80 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7c ¥ 
gal; extra 9@10c; naphtha 9@10 # gal. 


Pork and Lard—Trade is very good and 
prices firmer. 

Prices range from $16 50@15; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; packages 7hasic; hams 114@124c; boneless 
bacon 11@12c; smoked shoulders 84@¥c; fresh ribs 
94@10c ; dressed hogs 6} to 7}c. 

Potatoes.—The market is just beginning to find 
out what has been indicated by our numerous cor- 
respondents for some time that potatoes are rot- 
ting badly and that the crop will be a very poor 
one. The market has not been affected much yet 
for very few car+ to buy potatoes to siore and the 
spirit of specula ion has not entered the market. 
What potatoes are arriving are not in the best con- 
dition and this tends to depress prices. So that 
the quoted figures are no indication of the con- 
dition of things. The penne range at $2@2§37 ¥ 
barrel, and 65@75c # bushel for best Rose and 
Hebrons, 

Poultry and Game.—Western iced poultry 
of all kinds has been received in large amounts and 
the market is weak and overstocked although 
there is no further reduction in quotations. 

We quote: Northern chicken 15@20 turkeys and 
cfowls 12 to 14 cts; Western iced 10@12 cents 
chickens 12@15. 

New York:—Few lots of uniced poultry now 
coming in and selling dressed spring eulehens 
from 16 to 18c; fowls 11 to 12c. Live spring chick- 
ens 12c; fowls 10 to lic; ducks 50 to 70c ¥ pair; 
woodcock $1 25; prime partridge $1 to $1 25 # pair. 

Rye.—The market is quiet at 65@70c. 

Starch.—The quotations are: Corn starch 2}@ 
25c; potato 3§@3jc° 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins #480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Sugar.—The market is quiet. We quote fair 
to good refining at 44@4§ cents, and centrifugal 
at 5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Retined powdered at 
6} cents; granulated at 6 cents and coffee crush- 
ed at 4§@53 cents ¥ tb as to quality. 


Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. pd oe fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
Svc; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes llc; 5 pound 7c. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co.Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 tbs, 
Fair to good . e.ececeee 
PYEMO « ¢ . eee seees 
Selected or choice Northern 

Red tops per sack 50 ths. 
Western e648 6 6 6.464 8 6 
New Jersey. ss eeesevee 

Clover per bb. 

Ohio . . . . . . . . . . . . , 

Michigan ee Ne 

MOWEUOKK sc cece eee ees 

White Dutch ....s:cecee-r 

BP «6 #80 0.68 06 

Lucerne or Alfalfa ..... 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . . 
German Millet per bush, 50 th 

Common Ae Oe See e 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 Ibs . . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs 


Spices—Cassia ¥ tbh 6@64; cloves, 24@25c; gin- 
ger, 44@5; pimento, 4}@5c; black pepper, 164@20c ; 
nutmegs, 63@70. 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
dered. 

Teas.—Formosa 15@20c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@60c; Japan 16@40c; Amoy 14@24c. 


Truck.—There is a good supply of nearly a!l 
kinds of vegetables and the measted is without any 
special features. We quote shell beans $1 00@1 25, 
lima $2 00@2 50 ¥ bush; beets 50@60c # bush; 
cabbages $9 @12 ¥ 100; carrots 62 # bush; green 
corn $100@1 25 ¥ bbl,; cucumbers at $1@1 25c ¥ 
100; lettuce at 50@60c # doz; onions $3 35@3 50 
¥ bbl; egg plant $1 25@1 50 # doz; marrow squash 
75c@1 00 ¥ bbl; turnips at 75c@$1 00 # bushel. 
Tomatoes 30@60 c #box. Cauliflower $6 0048 00 ¥ 
doz. Celery 35c ¥ doz. 

New York: Owing to heavier receipts of pota- 
toes the market is somewhat easier and selling 
choice Long Island and Jersey rose from $2 to 
$ 25 # bbl, latter for strictly fine and extra large 
stock. Sweet potatoes firmer and worth from 
$2 75 to $3 ¥ bbl and outlook good. Onions choice 
red $2to $225 ¥ bbl: yellow $2 50; choice cab- 
bage scarce and worth from $6 to $7 a 100. Corn 
$1 to $1 50 per 100. Egg plant $1 to $150 ¥ bbl; 
Lima beaus $150@1 75 # bag. Tomatoes 40 to 50c ¥ 
bushel. Pickles $1 to $1 50 per 1000. 


Wool.—The wool market is weaker than three 
weeks ago, and the range of selling prices is also 
lower. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the causes, but there can be none as to the fact of 
the decline in prices. Money has been difficult to 
obtain even atahigh rate of interest, and wool 
pouring in at all the seaboard markets, increased 
competition has pushed down prices. Manufac- 
turers complain of the prices which they are 
obliged to accept in order to sell their goods owiog 
to foreign competition, crowded down in their 
prices by foreign goods they in turn have to crowd 
down wool, More cotton and shoddy have been 
used in the manufacture of goods than ever be- 
fore, but there are indications that the demand for 
next season will be forabetter grade of goods, 
indicating an improvement in the capacity of 
the consumers to buy, which isa healtiuy trade 
feature. 

Wool is selling at easier prices and at such prices 
as it is selling at the owner of the woolis making 
losses ; in some cases quite serious ones, There have 
been sales the past week of XX wool at 324c, and 
even 3lc is mentioned as the basis of a sale of XX 
that was rather heavy. This wool paid a loss of 2@3c 
#b. Again there has been good X Michigan wool sold 
at 29c, though there are holders who will not sell 
for less than 30c, and even at that price the owner 
has to lose on the cost of the wool. Sales are also 
mentioned of X Michigan at 28c, but, undoubtedly, 
such wool was not grown in the state after which 
it is named, and was, in fact, rather heavy. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine washed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 382 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
42; “bh” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
Vermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 

washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported —s for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


+ $2 00@2 10 
+ $2 25@2 35 








GENERAL REMARKS.— Supplies of live stock 
run large in almost all varieties offered. The hog 
establishments are slaughtering full blast; one 
firm have given in that they have slaughtered 12,- 
000 head the past week against 11,000 the previous 
week. Prices on fat hogs rule steady, and firm 
rates on northern dress.d. Cattle supply not 
abundant and prices on northern were not very 
stiff at last week’s rates. TheWestern at Brighton 
yards were quoted from } to }c lower. That a de- 
cline on lambs should take place this week was 
not wholly a surprise to the drovers. Come to 
question them we find that they expected such a 
decline two weeks ago. The best lambs now of- 
fe.ed at 6c per b, good tid 68@70 tbs per head. A 
constant demand for good veal calves and prices 
are well sustained. ilch cows of good quality 
are in fair sale. The market is offering too many 
ing cows. Live poultry now being sold at 10 

c. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—Last week the shipments of 
cattle to Liverpool, Glasgow and London from this 
port were 1505 head. In the absence of English 
cattle carrying steamers there have been no ship- 
ments for the last seven days. A steamer is ex- 
pected to sail on Saturday next for Liverpool. 
She will take out about 500 head. From latest ac- 
counts the English market for cattle has improved 
4con apound. This rate is on estimated amount 
of beef, hide and tallow the offal not included. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week, . . . 1,421 16,660 150 20 466 839 
Last week .. . 2,798 13,989 160 23,673 711 
17t ag0, Sept. &, 2,999 11,813 185 13,223 874 

Orses, «+e 940 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
Cattle Shoop. , Cattle. Sheep 
Maine.... 216 2,919|R.Iel...,. — — 
N. Hampshire 158 646] Western. . 671 3,360 
Vermont ..119 2,297) Canada... 4,562 
Massachusetts 98 160/| N. Brunswick 90 
New York .. 69 1,716 

Total «ee ceeccees 000 0 0 1,421 16,660 











CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

321 4,028} Eastern .. .317 3,031 

189 6,721 | Old Colony . 

Bos. & “7 534 2,880] On fo’t & boats 60 

N.Y.&N.E. — ~ — 

Total 16,669 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veails. 
Maine— 


seeesoeoves & 6 66 2 


G. Towns . . 
M. Pirken , ° 
Colweil .. ° 
W. W. Hall & Son 
Trafton and Wardwel 
J.F. Lawrey... . 
Pe OS ee 
F.H. Coolidge & Son. . 
P. W. Thompson & Son 
me. Beet: 3 5 6 
Gilman & Libby .. 

BR. W. Brows «oc 
C. H. Merrill 1... 


4 


J.H. Libby .. 
J.B. Farrell. . 
A.P. Libby .. 
Weiler & Libby 
I.C. Libby & Son . 
A. GRese. so 0 2 
Geo. W. Maxfield 
New Hampshire— 
Geo. Heath .... 11 
P. B, Gilman . « «  « « 15 
J. W. Cooper. . eo ° 34 


20 
27 


‘ef 
‘ee 
*e 27 
*-e 


Geo. Harris. . ie & 
J. Y.Keazer , a% 21 
J.F. Atherton . er ar 
A.S Moulton. . 

Breck & Wood . . 
Aldrich & Johnson , 


23 
22 
5 14 
3 6 
7 4 


H. A. Wilcox... 
Dow & Moulton . 
E. F. Adden 


2 

. . . . . 
Vermont— 

Hall & Seaver ....-. 29 

BD. WEtMOB cece cee 

. B. Remick. , ° 

B.A. Pond... o 


° 13 
A. Williamson , * 


, 40 
58 
, 10 


N. K. Campbell 
F.S. Kimball , 
G. E. Moody... 
Whipple & Farnham 
W.L.Engrem .... 
&.D.Allen .ccrcee 
Civ es SE 6. oc 6 oc 
Dwyer & Lavene.... 
Coombs & Farrar... . 
French & Adams... . 
F. Kenfield. . . cece. 
L. W. Tinker. « « « » 

. C. Cleveland S 4.4 
W. Ricker & Son. . 

R. P. Pollard . 8 
G. H. Sprigg. « «eee 11 
B.S. Hastings ..... 19 

H.S. Battles. 


35 
14 


. . . . . 20 


Massachusetts— 
J. 8. Hemry . «secre 48 
Scattering ...s-+s«+-e 50 
New Brunswick. 


Maite 2 2 0 0 4 2 68 

W. E.Crandlemire. . . 22 
New York— 

G. P. Fiack & Son... 21 7 

Ns. BEORHO - 0 0 0 ‘ 

S. Southworth 

D. Fisher ° 

W. Fisher... 

O. C.Robimson.... 

E. Smith. . 

G. W. Wears 


P. Mellotte... 
S.H. Jones .. 

B, 8. Hastings . 
J.Gosselyn .. 

N. K. Campbell 

S. Howes ..-. ° 
J. McCambridge . . 
C. G, Wallace 

P. Poquett 


Farrell & McFlynn, . . 
A.N. Monroe .., 
Farrell & Nagle . 
Hollis & Co. ... 
J.A. Hathaway . 
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BEEF CATTLE. 

The supply from all sources was less than last 
week. Hence trade in New England cattle was 
better than it would otherwise have been. There 
were only twelve car loads of western cattle at 
Watertown and a light supply of native cattle at 
Brighton, none being called for for export. Trade 


market on the whole and a lower tendency. At 
Watertown prices did not change much. Western 
steer not fancy selling from $450 to $560 L W. 
At Brighton home we heard of nothing selling over 
$5 45, and should place the decline at } to }e¢ per 
pound L W the best offering being sold at the least 
decline. Worthy of particular notice were four 
lots of native western sold to H. Bird & Co., who 
wanted something very fancy to finish up their 
mountain and beach orders. 49 of them weighed 
1700 lbs. each; 46 weighed 1600 Ibs. each; 17 weigh- 
ed 1640 Ibs. each; and 18 weighed 1475 Ibs. The 
firm say they never remember of slaughtering such 
perfect lots of cattle. They sold at a fancy price. 
There will be steady rates during the month if the 
supply of western does not very much increase. It 
seems as if the city-market must improve for a few 
weeks. With the abundance of feed in Maine and 
northern New England we should say it would be 
wi e to feed the slim stock longer. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market: 8 pairs of oxen 
were brought up by Stanton Bros. girthing from 6 
ft. 6 in to 6 ft. luin L W., 2300 @ 2800 Ibs. at 4c by 
A.§S. Moulton. 18 western steers av. 1740 lbs, at 
$5 60 L. 25 do. av. 1400 Ibs, at $475. 14 do. av. 
1121 lbs, at $4.50. 40 do. av. 1482 lbs, at 5} ¢ by J, 
A. Hathaway. 

Trafton & Wardwell sold 4 three year old steers 
av. 1300 lbs at $190. I. C. Libbey & Son sold 2 
Heifers av 809 L 34 c 2 steers av 1250 Ibs, L W 4 c. 
2 beef cows to dress 600 Ibs at 5 c D W. C. H. 
Merrill sold 5 steers avy 1200 lbs at 44 c L W. 2 
beet cows L W 1000 lbs at $75. 

12 steers weighing 14,600 Ibs, at a fraction off 
from 4}c L. by P. R. Gilman. 7 Heifers av. 900 Ibs, 
at 3c by W. Scollans. 4 steers av. 920 lbs, at 
$3,60 L. W. by J. Y. Keazer 10 steers to dress 725 
Ibs, at 6 @ 64 c perlb, D. W. by Dow & Moulton. 

A few sample sales: 15 steers av. 1330 Ibs. at 
$4 87. 16 do. av. 1325 lbs, at $462. 31 cattle av. 
1500 Ibs, at $530. 25 do. av. 1476 lbs, at $545. 18 
do. av. 1353 lbs. at $4.80. 15 do. av. 1290 Ibs. at 
$4 35 by A. N. Monroe. 12steers av. 1200 Ibs, at 
$475. 8 do. av. 1475 lbs, at $516. 8 do. av. 1350 
lbs, at $5 12. 10 do. av. 1200 lbs at $4 65. 10 do. 
av. 1175 Ibs. at $4.50 by Farrell & McFlynn. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . ..$ — @—— 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofairg. . @450 
G’d toprime4 75 @487 |Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 25 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


W. W. Hall & Son sold 1 pr. working oxen gth. 
6 ft. 10 in L. W. 2800 Ibs at $125. lpr. gth 6 ft.6 
in L. W. 2500 Ibs at $105. 

A few pairof working oxen changed hands at 
moderate rates. Sales of 1 pair of working oxen 
girthing 6 ft 6in. L. W. 2560 ths, at $105, by P. W. 
Thompson & Son. Sales of 1 pair girthing 6 ft 8 
in, L. W. 2609 ths, at $100, by I. C. Libby & Son. 
Sales of 1 pair girthing 7 ft, L. W. 3000 ths, at $125; 
1 pair 7 ft, L. W. 3000 ths, at $115; 1 pair 6 ft 10 in, 
L. W. 2800 tbs, at $130; 1 pair 6ft 6 in, L. W. 2600 
tbs, at $110, by J. D, Hosmer. 

Prices: Working oxen $100@175; handy steers, 
$60@118; yearlings $8 50@18; two-year-olds $14@ 
28; three year-olds $24@40 each. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Sales are in a quiet way, no snap to the trade. 
Too many of ordinary grade marketed, that need 
extra feed. As cows now in many cases have to 
be sold at $25 a head which would with a little ex- 
tra feed for two months easily bring $40, it would 
pay to feed out some of the surplus of feed and 
not market so much slim stock. 

W. W. Hall & Son sold 25 springers at $4250; 2 
milch cows #40 each, 1 do at $37; W. L. Engren 
sold 2 milch cows the pair for $77 50; H.A. Wilcox 
sold 2 milch cows $32 50 each; F.S Kimball sold 
3 milch cows for $110; Whipple & Farnham sold 
7 springers and milch cows at $47 each; J. Y. 
Keazer sold 4 milch cows at $35 each; C. H. Mer 
ril sold 5 springers for $240, 2 milkers for $100; I. 
C. Libby & Son sold 6 extra milch cows at $45 
each, 10 springers $40 each. 

J. F. Lawrey sold 1 milch cow at $37 and 1 at 
$30. R. P. Pollard sold 3 springers at $40 each. 
Libby & Son sold 5 milch cows at $47 each. Sales 
of 4 milch cows and 1 springer at $200; the lot by 
J. Mellory & Son. Sales of 2 milch cows at $52 50 
each; 1do at $50; 5 ym at $45 each, by W. 
Scollans. Sales of 1 milch cow at $65; 2 also 
choice at $50 each; a lot of 4 do at $200; 6 sp:ing- 
ers at $45 each; 1 heifer for milk at $35, by A. 
Stone, 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50 ; fancy $50@80. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Canada is not backward in sending in a supply 
we notice that many of the Canadian flocks are 
handled by parties from the states, one party from 
Vermont h-ndling this week 2000 head. York 
state drovers run into Canada for a supply and 
with all from New England, New York cal Conn, 
da for the week. We re over 13,000 head. It 
took choice lambs to bring 6c this week. The 
market is off from }@ic¥ %. The least onold 
sheep. We expected that this decline would come 
and that 6c would be the top; 46 lambs of 65 tbs, 
at 5ic,6 sheep of 108 tbs, at4c by G. P. Flack; 
26 4 of 60 tbs, at 44c by R. P. Pollard; some 
St. John lambs, of 60 tbs at 5c; some Presque 
Isle lambs of 63 tbs, at 5jc; some Houlton lambs, 
av 70 tbs, at 5c and sheep of 100 ths, at 4c by I. 
C. Libby & Son; 60 lambs, of 60 ths at 54c, 540 do, 
of 70 ths, at 6c,60sheep of 110 ths, at 4c by C. 
Merrill; 280 lambs of 63 tbs, at 5jc, 51 sheep of 100 
tbs, at 3jc, by P. W. Thompson & Son; 80 lambs, 
of 60 tbs, at 5ic by W. W. Hall & Son. 





Prices—Sheep and lambs in jots 2@4jc ¥ tb or 

$2 00@4 75 ¥ head. Spring lambs 5a@6c ¥ bh 
VEAL CALVES. 

A steady market and prices generally sustained. 
The range 2}#64c as to quality. Eastern veals of 
140tbs at 5jc 8. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6ic 

SWINE. 


Not anything new or attractive in the small pig 
trade, only afew required at prices quoted. 


A | 


Financial. 


TO TRUSTEES. 








| 
| 
| 


THE NATIONAL 


ood demand for fat hogs and receipts continue | 


1eavy, nearly 21,000 head shipped from the west to 
Boston. 


Prices :—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; Northern | 


Store pigs 8@13c b. 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Full3 tons on sale. Prices off Ic. 
hams and chickens at 10@11c. 


HIDES, &c. 


dressed 6}@7c. 


we quote 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTs, &cC.—Brighton hides, | 























being confined to the home trade created a quiet | Concord BR. BR. 





—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins —@7c ¥ b. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country, 14@2c. Dairy skins 124 
25c ea. Lamb skins, 50@75¢ ea. 
25@37c. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Sept. 6, 1887.—Cattle —Receipts, 8000; | 


Sheared skins, 


MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 


Is placing its 


'51-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


shipments, 2000; steady; shipping steers, $2 65@5; | 


stockers and feeders, $1 50@3; cows, bulls and 
mixed, $1@2 90; Texas cattle, $1 65@3 25; western, 
$2 75a@3 45. Hogs—Receipts, 16,000; shipments, 


4000 ; lower; rough, $4 85@6 20; packing and ship- | 
ping, $5 2545 55; light, $4 95@5 40; skips, $3@4 65. | 


Sheep—RKeceipts, 3000; shipments, 1000; stonger; 
natives, $3@450; western, $3 15@375; Texans; 
$2 70@3 15. Lambs, $4 25@5 25. 





HORSE MARKET. 


Horses are being received more freely and a 
good many are changing hands but prices are 
quite low even for a good grade At combination 


sale stables 65 head were sold at auction on Satur- | 


day at prices ranging from $125@225 per head. 
At Russells sale stable the trade is good. We 
found L. H. Brockway from Columbus, Iowa, 
with 19 head, a good variety of drivers and work- 
ers, 2 matched pairs weight 2100 ths, at $250@400 


| Express horses from $10)@200, drivers $150@200 


A carload by Jamieson, Gault & Co. of Wiscon- 
sin, composed of drivers, chunks and for general 
business; 2 nice drivers of 1050 ths, fine actors at 
$300 each, chunks of 1000@1200 ths, at $125@175 for 
express $150@200. At Welch & Hall’s stable a 
fair trade, 35 head sold during the week. Prices 
from $175@250. At International Horse Exchange 
they have 100 head on sale having the usual varie- 
ty and prices steady; 1 pair of mules of 2200 tbs, 
at $400. 


BONDS AND STOOKS, 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY, 
YOUNG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


About the middle of last week the stock markets, 
both in New York and here, turned sharply and 
the succeeding five business days have seen a rapid 
and general recovery throughout the list, rarely 
equalled in the history of the street. Prices had 
reached a very low level, there was a large short 
interest, and it only needed a strong “bull’’ com- 
bination and vigorous effort to turn the tide. The 
advance was stimulated by the news that a strong 
syndicate had relieved the Oregon [franscon i- 
nental company of its embarrassment by taking 
over $5,000,000 of the O. R. & N. securities pledged 
against its loans, and by the final sale of the Baiti- 
more & Ohio express business, and the transfer of 
the control of its railroad lines to a syndicate 


| pledged to operate the property in harmony with 


the other trunk lines. The effect on the market 


| was quite similar to that of the West Shore ‘‘deal”’ 
| of 1885, an 


it relieved the general railroad situa- 
tion in much the same ty In our own market 
tchison and Mexicans have been strong and 
West End weak, with fluctuations in other stocks 
unimportant. 
12)} 
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Boston & Albany R. R.7s . a ; 
Boston & Lonall MB. B78 2 0 

Boston & Maine R.R.78 ... 
Eastern R. R.68 . 2. «s » 
New York & New England 
Rutland R.R.6s .. . 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone ,... 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
boston & Maine R. R. 
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Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. . . 
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Connecticut River R. R. 
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Fitchburg R.R.. ... 

Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine Central R.R.. . « «+ + 
New York & New England R. R. 
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Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. 
Rutiand, R. R. pref... « « « 
Union Pacific R. R. 
U. 8.4 percents. «ee. 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895... 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
Wete MOG EOME cc cee eeee 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. 
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Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 

‘“‘T take pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 
form canimagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 
benefit until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Then the disease began to subside, the 


Agonizing itch and Pain 


disappeared, and now I am entirely free from 
the disease. My blood seems to be thor- 
oughly purified, and my general health is 
greatly benefited.”” LYMAN ALLEN, Sexton 
N. E. Church, North Chicago, Il. 

“*My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
the calves of his legs, so bad that they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. STAN- 
TON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From 108 to 135 


*“<T was seriously troubled with salt rheum 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 Ibs, 
to 135.”"” Mrs. ALICE SMITH, Stamford, Conn. 

If you suffer from salt rheum, or any blood 
disease, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It hascured 
many others, and will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND ENGINE, 


Light, 
Strong, 











Is more durable and powerfu! than 
eny other engine made. Will not 
shrink.swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 


BUCKEVE FORCE PUMP, 


Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St.. Boston, Mass 


BELLE CITY 


Feed Ensilage 
CUTTER. 


Farmers know that feeding En- 
silage increases profits, and we 
ask you to send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price Lists before 
buying a cutter. All sizes. 

=~ = Silo and Ensilage treatise FREE. 


Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


THOUSANDS 








ARMERS SEND ME YOUR AD- 
dress on a Postal Card for a full history of the 
Celebrated Eeveritt High Grade Wheat and price 
list of same, and how to | soe 40 Bushels per acre 
from Three Pecks of Seed. Address, 
L. D. STAPLES, Portland, Mich. 








(Quarterly Interest), 


(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De- 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


{21 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care 
ful Investors. 


THE LATEST — 


— AND — 


THE BEST. 


EXAMINE 
THE 


Sherman Pde an Ensilage Cutter 


POINTS: 


Iron Frame, Steel Bearings, Positive Cut, No 


Springs, No Babbitt Metal, New Feed 
Rollers and Adjustment, 
Safety Fly Wheel. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORP., 


HICCANUM, CONN. 
Warehouse, . 38 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Crauite State Braporato 


Still takes the lead as a Sugar Making Apparatus. 
its low price, great durability, and small liability 
to injury by use, should make it a favorite with all. 
Be Agents Wanted. Send for Circulars, 
Address, P, E. FOX, MArtow, N. H. 





WHY Suffer with Asthma? 


If all persons who are sufferers with asthma will 
send a postal card with their Post Office address 
plainly written, directed to NOYES & CO., East 


| SULLIVAN, Hancock Co., Me., they will receive by 


return mail something to their advantage. 





Small Yorkshire, Poland China Pigs. Five 
varieties of Sheep, Rough Coated Working Collies, 
Fox Hounds, Eoglish Beagles, Poultry, Bronze 
Turkeys, etc., at Farmers’ Prices, bred and for 
sale by F. MORKIS, Norway, Pa. 


THREE MONTHS FREE. 
e ies Aeie 2M 


| Jersey Calves, Chester White, Berkshire, 





PUBLISHED BY 
Tue FARMER AND MANUFACTURER Co., 
No. 19 MICHIGAN STREET, CLEVELAND, O, 


—_—_—o— 
THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER, now in 
its FIFTEENTH VOLUME, is an entertaining and 
instructive high-class monthly paper for the 
HOME, whether of the Farmer, Manufacturer, 
Professional or Business Man. It is a sixteen. 
page, 64column journal, printed on fine paper, 
with new type, and folded, stitched and trimmed. 
Nothing ohjectionahle is admitted to its columns, 
Itisissued promptly on the first of each month, 
and circulates in every State and Territory in 
the Union. Advertising rates low, when the class 
of readers is considered. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


The Improved 


"RIGHT SPEEDY” 
ahi SPEEDY" 


STYLE NO. 2) 
_CORN SHELLER, 
Will shell the largest and 
smallest corn perfectly ; 
shells 12 to 14 bushels per 
hour. It is the best hand 
Sheller made and I 
warrant it for 5 years. 
rice, ®5, or handsomely 

nickle-plated, ®6. 
Agents Wanted. 
If no agent in your vicinity 
I will sell Sheller, express 
aid, on receipt of price 
Send for crrcuLaR 
Curtis Goddard, Alliance, v:- 





air | Permanently Removed by 


| DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER 


Ladies can use it with PERFECT 
SAFETY; contains no poisonous 
Drngs; ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
Face, | VESS. leaves the skin SOFT, 

) | SMOOTH, and WHITE. PRICE, 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE. Ask your 

N k Druggist for DR. WEST'S, take no 
ec ; | other. If you cannot get it, we will send 

| Bottle to any address on receipt of price. 


Arms, | American Drug Co., 122 Pearl St., 
BOSTON, Mass. 


“The Shorthorn Journal,” 


MT. STERLINC,. KY. 
HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, 
Filled with useful information. Edited by a 
Farmer and Breeder. Every Stock Raiser should 
have it. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
The Useful Book, Cattle and their Dis- 
easees, ae $2.50. 

Book and Shorthorn Journal $3.00. 
Agente on liberal salaries wanted to work the 

Fairs in New England, 
Address ww. EE. BEAN, 


Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


ZING COLLAR PAD, en ret 

4 have been used. 
The most Reliable 
and Durable PAD 
for sore-neck Horses 
or Mules. Weather 
or wear has no eftect 
on their curative pro- 
erties. Our New 
oops with Straps 
makes them self-ad- 
For sale by all Sad. 


on the 











justing. We solicit a -rial. 
dlery Jobbers. Ask your harness-maker for them. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


$90 tt Serna atin us VEARLY 
dling. E advanced. Atdress CONTRACT 
NATIONAL SUPPLY 00. GING 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduce it and obtain agents we will for the next 
cixty days sive away,free of charge,in each couLty 
in the U. S.a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory_Belits, Price $5; 
a positive and untailing cure for Nervous Debility. 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Reward 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not renerr ta 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address at once ELECTRIO 
BELT AGENCY, P, O, Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


$2.15 $2.15 $2.15 


ONTINUES TO BE ‘THE PRI 
Cy FOR the NEw ENGLAN’ FARMER pm 
Poultry Post. 


M. BOLLES & CO,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


“It’s the strangest thing that ever I knew, 
And the most provoking, ’twixt me and you, 
And a woman who’s got a man like me; 

A good provider, and steady and free 

With all her folks, with funds salted down, 
And as fine a house as any in town, 

To be lamenting ’cause one child in ten 
Ain’t quite as good as he might have been. 


“It’s a pretty good showing, it seems to me, 
That only a tenth of the lot should be 

A little off color, and that’s what 1 say 

To their mother twenty times a day, 

But I can’t make her see it in that light, 
And she listens and waits night after night, 
For the sound of his step, till I grow so wild 
That I almost curse mother and child. 


“She ought to live for the others, you know, 
And let the tormenting vagabond go 

And follow his ways and take the pain; 

But I turn him out and she calls him again. 
This makes a hardness between her and me, 
And the worst of it is; the children agree 
That I’min the right. You’ll pity her then; 
Such times I think I’m the meanest of men. 


“I’ve argued and scolded,and coaxed without end, 

Her answer is always: ‘My boy has one friend 

As long as I live, and your charge is untrue 

That my heart holds no equal love for you 

And all the rest. But the one gone astray 

Needs me the most, and you'll find ’tis the way 

Of all mothers to hold close to the one 

Who hurts her the most. So love’s workis done.’ 

“Now, what can I say to such words as those? 

I’m not convinced, as the history shows, 

But I often wonder which one is right, 

As I hear her light step, —_ after night, 

Here and there, to the window and door, 

As she waits with a heart that is heavy and sore. 

I wish the boy dead, while she gives her life 

To save him from sin. There’s husband and wife.” 
—Cardiff Mail, 








Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE ESCAPED CONVICT. 


BY GENE WELD. 


The air was scorching with a heat that 
crisped the grass and shriveled the leaves 
of the shrubbery that overrun the southern 
side of Alum hill. A woman coming 
through a bar-way at the foot of the hill, 
her tin pails clattering together, was sur- 
rounded at once by a herd of young cattle. 
They sniffed at the pails, and as she strug- 
gled to put up the last bar, one tasted the 
corner of her apron, but with a toss of her 
sun-bonnet they were driven away to their 
scant fare among the rocks and bushes. 

All the long afternoon, working with an 
energy ill suited to the oppressive air and 
heat, the berry picker was distracted but 
once from her task. A dull sound, like 
something falling, she reasoned might be 
the cattle stumbling overa rock, and later, 
on rising from the low bushes to change 
her place, she saw the cattle huddled to- 
gether a little way off and acting as if sus- 
picious of something wrong, one moving 
near and then another, making a low sound, 
as of inquiry, then tossing their heads, they 
scrambled away. 

Although a little curious as to the object 
of their attention, the woman worked busi- 
ly on, thinking it too long a jaunt from home 
to go back empty handed. Was it a bird’s 
mournful note or some other minor chord of 
Nature that came to her ear? She rose, 
pushed back her bonnet till it fell upon her 
shoulders, held by the strings across her 
throat. Just then the sun was darkened 
by clouds that were drifting up from the 
south; a little breeze shook the leaves with 
a sighing sound, and with it she half fancied 
was mingled a moan of distress. This wo- 
man was not sweet sixteen, with sunny hair 
and blooming cheeks, nor yet a handsome 
matron, but just a plain, tired-looking coun- 
try woman; yet as she stood there listen- 
ing for the unwonted sound, there was 
something in her wiry figure which sug- 
gested the rugged determination that char- 
acterized the women who years ago met 
hardship and helped grasp a living from the 
wild new country. A settled sadness on her 
face marred what might have approached 
beauty, and there was a look as if she had 
accepted trouble with incomplete resigna- 
tion. Hard work and plain dress had also 
united in giving her the appearance of forty 
years. As the sunlight shone out again, 
shading her eyes with one hand, she scan- 
ned closely every open space, but unwil- 
ling to admit the least disturbance of mind, 
she began at once to gather running ever- 

een, planning to decorate the house after 
Ser evening work. As she pulled the long 
sprays which caught hold of the earth with 
a dozen rootlets, it seemed to her like 
taking a resisting child from its mother’s 
arms. Wandering on, !ed by the sight of 
a vine longer and greener than others, she 
was at length confronted by the mystery 
whose presence she had felt shadowing 
the long afternoon. Upon the ground a 
little distance from the stone wall lay a 
man of more than common stature, his face 
white with a pallor which sent a chill to the 
woman’s heart. He had stumbled in climb- 
ing over the wall, and across one foot lay 
a great jagged rock that had rolled after 
him as he fell; a dusty, blood-stained band- 
age bound about his right arm above the 
elbow was not that which had caused the 
woman to start with affright. Her eyes 
were fixed on the garb of a prisoner. Now 
his haste in leaping the wall was explained, 
by the sight of the deep, alluring woods 
back of her. He was a fugitive. Placing 
her burdens on the ground, the woman bent 
near and saw that he breathed. She asked 
herself whether he might not be criminal, 
so base that justice had rightly overtaken 
him. After but a moment’s pause, with a 
sense of pity for his suffering, she sprang for- 
ward and lifted the heavy weight from the 
foot, moved the unresisting head to an 
easier position and spoke a gentle word. 
Motion brought sense and feeling to the 
injured man and his frightened, appealing 
look entirely disarmed her of all fear; his 
swift glance searching for the presence of 
others and the husky whisper betrayed his 
own weakness and fear. 

Hunger and pain had made the strong 
man helpless as a child and in the attempt 
to rise he plunged forward on the green 
sod, his weakness increased with the emo- 
tion caused by the sight of a pitying face. 
Dipping a cup into her pail of berries 
she lifted his hand and placed it beneath, 
half shrinking as she did so. Her offering 
was taken as a truce and growing calm the 
man did not hesitate to satisfy his extreme 
hunger. 

Withdrawing a little she said nothing 
until he had finished, then pointing to the 
bandaged arm she inquired kindly if it 
pained him. 

“Yes.” was the answer 

hisper. 

“Have you no shelter for the night ?” 
she continued hardly knowing what she 
said. 

‘‘No,” the man replied almost sullen! 
after some hesitation as if it were a need- 
less query. 

Looking up at the sky now becoming 
overcast she said, ‘‘It will rain; if I come 
for you later shall I find you exactly in 
this place ?” 

He reached forward and seized her hand 
with a nervous rudeness and for the first 
time their eyes met. His were full of 
questioning fear mingled with distrust, but 
hers shone with what he read after a long 
searching look to be kindness alone. 


in a weak 





Dropping her hand he said in a tremb- 
ling voice, ‘‘*The worst has come, I am 
helpless.” 

*‘No, I can and will help you,” she an- 
swered firmly. 

‘‘At what a risk,” he half whispered, a 
deep blush covering his thin face as he 
pointed to his garments. 

‘Trust me, wait for me if the time 
seems ever so long,” was her answer, and 
without another word she picked up her 
pails and evergreen, and threaded her way 
over the hillocks and through the hollows 
of the old pasture, looking back once or 
twice to see just how far he lay from the 
‘told giant,” the bleached, scarred remnant 
of a tall oak which had received a bolt 
years ago, and standing alone, made a con- 
spicuous landmark. 

‘‘Most tuckered out, Mis’ Sumner?’ 
was the salutation given by the hired man 
in a high-pitched voice as he drove the 
cows up the long lane leading from the 

asture and saw the berry picker just turn- 
ing into it. 

She hurried along feeling that it was 
growing late and also the weight of a 
housekeeper’s evening cares. 

As she ran here and there in her haste to 
make up for lost moments, making ready 
the supper, waiting on the crippled father 
who grew as fretful as a child in her ab- 
sence, hearing the plans or questions of 
Robert, the hired man, she well nigh for- 
got the element of tragedy that crossed 
her path an hour ago. 

But when Robert had gone whistling to 
the barn and her father sat resting his head 
on his hands clasped over the head of his 
cane, she found a quiet moment in which to 
plan for the removal of her patient with- 
out discovery ; it must be done without aid 
but Amanda Sumner had a natural abun- 
dance of grit which added years had only 
increased. 

She heard laughter and lively words out 
by the shed followed by Robert’s coming 
in to ask doubtfully if she minded if he 
went to the village with the neighbor's 
boys; he knew there was a shower coming 
up and if she was afraid he would stay. 
Leave to go was granted the young man 
after an apparent hesitation ; then with gen- 
tle urging she persuaded the father to re- 
tire. It had been the old man’s custom to 
take a cup of warm drink as a sort of night 
cap and this night while preparing it 
Amanda went to the little cupboard over 
the high kitchen mantel and took down a 
vial, pondered over it and placed it back. 
Then she looked out, saw the angry clouds 
and deepening night. Her resolution was 
made and tiptoeing back, being over-careful 
in her excitement she poured from the vial of 
sleeping drops such an amount as would 
answer her purpose and adding it to the 
cup carried it to ‘‘father Sumner’s” room. 

Making everything secure she now went 
to the barn, and buckling a blanket to the 
old farm horse who had worked all day 
and reluctantly backed out from his stall, 
she set forth down the long lane on her 
lonesome errand. She had knotted a 
shawl around her and in the folds of her 
apron carried an old-fashioned lantern con- 
taining a tallow candle. If by chance her 
apron blew away from it the far off neigh- 
bors would think it only a fire-fly if they 
noticed it at all. 

Progress was slow for old Jack would 
stop for a bite every few steps and needed 
continual urging; the way was rough and 
misleading as seen first in a flash of light- 
ning and then felt in the black darkness. 
Now and then the dim lantern was called 
upon to point the way until when within 
a short distance of the old sentinel oak 
Amanda’s courage left her. Dangers of 
all sorts threatened; in imagination she 
saw her home struck by a bolt and on fire 
with the helpless parent in a deep sleep ; 
then Robert’s return and the discovery of 
her absence was not impossible ; and again 
if the man were dead or gone or worse if 
he had but feigned a part of his weakness. 

A brilliant flash together with the sound 
of the horse’s feet revealed her presence, 
and a forced cough called her attention to 
the spot where the interview had been held 
in the afternoon. 

There could be no doubt as to the weak- 
ness of the man nor of his gratitude, as he 
drank eagerly as a starved child the bottle 
of milk she had brought. 

It was weary work helping the disabled 
man upon the back of the old horse and to 
keep him there all along the rough way 
which seemed endless. 

Once a farm wagon as it rattled home on 
a distant road caused them to halt and the 
woman’s heart sank. Risking a discovery, 
she hurried the horse with bis burden up 
the cow lane, by the barn and round to the 
unused front door of the house which she 
had purposely left untastened. 

With great trouble the stranger was 
heiped to dismount and slide to the floor 
of the little square entry inside. With 
yet more speed the stable was reached and 
old Jack returned to his place. Another 
five minutes and the man urged and partly 
lifted up the narrow winding stairs was 
safe in the old ‘‘weaving room.” 

The room so named was the north front 
chamber, and now used only as a sort of 
store-room for various household belong- 
ings. To this room Amanda knew she 
could easily feign many errands. 


Then followed a time of 


anxiety. 
Amanda dreaded lest some morning van. 
prove that death had claimed the sick man 
and that this should be the rebuke for her 


great deception. Through the day she 
feared discovery in a hundred ways. Thus 
the days grew into weeks and all were full 
of nervous fears. One day Robert would 
suddenly suggest setting the rat trap up in 
the attic ‘‘he had heard great havoc up 
there nights.” Again she imagined the 
watchful eyes of the gentle old man must 
notice her frequent absences from the 
kitchen. A neighbor queried why she 
‘‘stuck to home so close,” a well meant 
question that made her fairly jump in af- 
fright, and the kind woman went home 
with the opinion that Mrs. Sumner was 
getting ‘‘real nervous and peaked looking” 
and that there was ‘‘no sense in tying her- 
self so close on account of old man Sun- 
ner; if he was her own father it would be 
more reasonable.” In reality the patient 
old man was a most convenient excuse for 
a seclusion which was now of necessity 
even greater than that isolation which falls 
to any woman living on a farm five miles 
from a village. 

The stranger offered no explanation 
concerning the wound in his arm or excuse 
for the evidence of his former life. He 
asked to be called simply, ‘‘Abel.” 
Always polite in manner and choice in 
language the belief naturally w in 
Amanda’s mind that her charge could be 
guilty of none of the grosser crimes but 
must necessarily be the victim of some 
adverse circumstance. 

Dog days had gone and fall work was 
crowding ; old Mr. Sumner failed percep- 
tibly and couldn’t bear ‘‘Mandy” out of 
his sight, so the care of the unseen guest 





would have been too great if he had not 
gained rapidly at the last. 

Finally there came a day when he ex- 
pressed a desire to leave the place as early 
as strength would allow. For this he must 
have suitable clothes and although his friend 
and nurse from habit kept a few dollars laid 
aside for an emergency, what would a wom- 
an’s berry and egg money do towards her 
present call. She spent sleepless nights fill- 
ed with schemes, concluding at last that her 
scant|funds and a much to be dreaded request 
for credit would bring about the purchase 
of a suit of clothes apparently for father 
Sumner. While fulfilling her plans she felt 
much like a thief and when she carried home 
the cheap suit the village merchant wonder- 
ed if the old man had at last worn outall the 
clothes left by his dead son. 

The afternoon following her visit to the 
village Amanda laid the clothes inside the 
door of the weaving room and with them 
a five dollar bill, her last money. How to 
meet Robert’s wages would be the next 

roblem. In the twilight of the early even- 
ing the last smuggled meal was carried up 
the front stairs, but the bearer was not pre- 
pared for the appearance of the man as he 
rose to meet her, for ‘‘Abel” in shapely 
garments with face lighted up bythe ex- 
citement of bis prospective flight was very 
unlike the worn, exhausted wreck she had 
pulled by main strength into the room ten 
weeks ago. Both felt the embarrassment 
ot this last meeting, they who had kept a 
deep secret, who had feared and suffered 
much in common, yet were as strangers. 
With an effort at calmness he expressed a 
wish to go with his identity unknown, he 
whispered his gratitude and begged her to 
believe him to be an honest man. Amanda 
had before this sometimes had a half hope 
that he would confide his secret to her, yet 
feared it might be something which would 
cause a repulsion that might interfere with 
her best care of him. As he stood before 
her now she almost doubted if there could 
be anything to confess. Quietly giving 
him directions and conditions and cautions 
about his journey, with a nervous haste the 
food was placed before him and as she 
pushed his cup nearer he seized her hand 
as he had done that day when she was all 
between himself and probable death. No 
word was spoken, the woman keeping her 
eyes fixed on the fading objects seen from 
the window opposite, until she could with- 
out rudeness withdraw her hand. Long 
habit of self control helped her to calmly 
say ‘‘good bye” and step softly out of the 
room. 

‘**Abel,” listening, did not hear a lower 
door open and after a moment’s pause he 
went boldly out of his room while it was 
yet light and leaned over the rail of the 
stairway. Amanda had fallen at the last 
step white and helpless. The convict was 
more to her than she had dreamed. He 
would have forgotten the risk and descend- 
ed the stair had not the loud voice of Rob- 
ert been heard calling ‘‘Mis’ Sumner.” Re- 
peating his call nearer the young man in 
bis search opened the entry door and 
alarmed at Amanda’s pale face asked if 
she’d ‘‘had a poor spell.” ‘Trembling and 
weak she finished the preparations for sup- 
per and a half hour later when her father 
and Robert were seated at the table she 
gave the signal for the departure of her si- 
lent guest. He lost no time in recognition 
of it. The fresh evening air and longed 
for freedom made him almost giddy with 
exhiliration as he stumbled weakly toward 
the main road which crossed the farm a 
quarter mile away. 

* * * * * * 

On Snugville common one afternoon the 
following July two neighbors of the widow 
Berwick stepped in for an informal call 
such as it is yet the happy custom to make 
in localities no more governed by fashion- 
able etiquette than that little rural village. 
All three of the good dames were soon 
deep in that minor gossip which satisfies a 
craving for a little social excitement but is 
in the main harmless. The widow herself 
was entertaining her friends with her own 
views of the latest of local events when she 
stopped her rocker half way in its long 
sweep to look out and dropping her spec- 
tacles from forehead to nose commented 
thus, ‘‘Amanda Sumner, as sure’sI live and 
dressed in her best.” 

The elder of the visitors laid her tace 
flat against the side window pane in the 
vain hope that she might obtain a view of 
the departing vehicle. ‘‘They’ve turned 
in tothe West Arden road and there’s a 
carpet bag or something like it in the back 
of the buggy” observed the last of the 
trio. 

These news-loving gossips would have 
wondered greatly if they had realized the 
journey their quiet townswoman had set 
out upon or the excitement that filled her 
brain and the strain upon her nerves over 
the unexpected events of the past fort- 
night. 

The widow said ‘‘I’ll keep an eye out 
when the man who drove the team comes 
back and make it in my way to ask if any 
of Mis’ Summer’s folks are sick or she’s 
had any kind of sudden news.” 

But the man was gone longer than she 
had reckoned upon and Mrs. Berwick was 
no wiser late in the evening as she looked 
out and listened once more for the sound 
of wheels before she fastened the front 
door for the night. 

The only person in Snugville who could 
have given any clue to Mrs. Summer's 
movements was the post-master, and his 
knowledge extended no farther than her 
receipt of two letters one of which was 
registered. He had noticed that they 
bore a distant postmark but he strangely 
forgot to mention it even to his wife. 

A drive of twelve miles and the dusk of 
the summer evening found Amanda at the 
railroad station where she was to take the 
express train for the north. Unused to 
travel and full of a distrust in the wisdom 
of her present plans every moment seemed 
five during the half hour of waiting. 
With alternating hopes and fears she was 
fairly ill trom excitement as she entered 
the car which she was not to leave until— 
but she dare not think of the outcome of 
her journey. 

After an hour or so had been consumed 
in watching her fellow travellers and en- 
deavoring to become accustomed to her 
surroundings, she untied a little parcel and 
took from it two letters which were then 
read slowly as if the contents were not 
already familiar. The first was a careful- 
ly worded request that if living she should 


reply. The signature was unfamiliar and: 


the postmark an obscure Vermont village 
which she had never heard of. The sec- 
ond and longer letter was from the same 
writer and read : 


we Aye Mrs. Summer : 

he shadow is lifted and Iam proved inno- 
cent. My happiness would now be complete 
if the debt Iowe to you could be paid. Cir- 
cumstances are not such that I can leave and I 
entreat you to accept the enclosed money to be 
used in the expense of a journey here. As I 
asked you once, I entreat he again to believe 
me honest. No harm shall befall her who 
saved my life at so great arisk. Do not fail to 





leave West Arden on the § o’clock express, 
July 10. You will reach the State line at fiye 


A.M. Leave the train there. Come! 
Andrew J. Bishop. (Abel). 
She had weighed the words of the letter 
over and over during the two weeks follow- 
ing its receipt. After her final decision the 
timid woman felt her secret must be half 
surmised by other people and she now 
grew more ill at ease than ever. But to 
others she appeared but a plain little 
woman whose black dress made full ex- 
planation for her sad face. Her some- 
what nervous manner showed a lack of 
experience in travelling but altogether she 
attracted no particular notice amid the 
crowd of summer travellers who made 
merry the early part of the night. Too 
excited to fall asleep easily like others 
about her, she leaned back and thought 
over her whole life history. She had been 
a happy child and bright girl learning all 
that the busy home of a large family and 
the district school had afforded. As the 
youngest left at home it became her duty 
to remain and help the invalid mother who 
died when Amanda was nineteen. The 
following year she had married James 
Sumner whose fatuer and her own had 
never been the best of friends, causing an 
element of unhappiness about this event. 
Two years later James had enlisted and 
his name soon appeared in one of those 
lists of killed and wounded which struck 
sorrow to so many bereaved homes. After 
a little while she would have returned to 
her own home but her father left childless 
had learned to love her as a daughter and 


could only be comforted for the loss of 


his son by the presence of his little grand- 
son. There was the farm to be managed 
and Mr. Sumner suffered with so great a 
lameness that he was unfitted for much 
active work and had already let the lines 
of work fall intothe hands of his daugh- 
ter-in-law. So she staid and worked for 
the child. In the heat of the next sum- 
mer an epidemic of scarlet-fever ravaged 
the whole town and little Jimmie was one 
of the victims. After this she had lived 
on in a half rebellious way, working hard 
to make the poor old place furnish a liv- 
ing for herself and the now crippled old 
man, while her own relatives one after 
another died or moved to adistance. It 
had not yet become popular for women to 
undertake farming. The expense of hired 
help left little margin of profit after a 
year of following the old fashioned 
methods of Saugville farmers. Had she 
known much of gardening or fruit culture, 
the care of poultry or bees there would 
have been no market for her produce in 
that little village thus far undiscovered by 
the summer boarder, and full twelve miles 
from the railroad. 

This review of her life continued until 
the events of the year before; since then 
trouble had followed her more closely than 
ever. Poor crops, little money, old Mr. 
Sumner’s long sickness and death which 
took place in March had forced her to 
mortgage the best field on the farm and 
when spring opened she had decided to let 
the place for the scant rent it would bring 
and look for some kind of woman’s work 
elsewhere. 

For various reasons her plans could not 
be carried out and after unfortunate delays 
she had hired the planting done and parted 
with her last ready money. ‘The grass was 
sold standing to meet present wants and 
the outlook was not one to make a woman 
light hearted and cheerful. 

The reveries became more disconnected ; 
the jar and clatter of the cars grew faint 
as the rain on the roof at home and the 
tired woman slept. 

With a rumble and screech the train 
slackened speed at Mountain Junction and 
Amanda started up in affright. She spoke 
a half dozen times to a man in a seat near 
her before she roused him enough to tell 
her the time. 

“Only three o'clock,” he answered 
grufily and dropped back asleep, dumb to 
further questions. 

She saw no stir among the passengers, 
then resumed her former comfortable po- 
sition, assuring herself that she should not 
sleep again before it was time to leave the 
train. 

Hardly ten minutes later her eyes were 
closed, when a tall man with full beard and 
bronzed face entered the car and looked 
closely at every woman on either side ot 
the aisle. He paused opposite the plain 
black dress; he could not see the wearer’s 
face as she had thrown a light veil over it, 
but her hands lay across her lap clasping 
the bundle which held the letters. How 
well he remembered the little rough hands 
which had been strong enough to lift him 
to places of safety, and so gentle as to 
calm the pain of fever. There was the 
same ring, two hearts overlapping on the 
widest part and worn thin in the inner side 
of the finger. Yes, it was Amanda. 


A brakeman bustling through the car 
said almost sharply, that he ‘had better 
take a seat elsewhere and not disturb the 
lady.” 

He had no notion of presenting himself 
so abruptly to her, and acted upon the sug- 
gestion. An hour later as he watched the 
sleeping woman from a seat near he saw 
her wake and look about. She failed to 
notice him and, had she done so, it would 
have been without recognition, for he had 
changed much. Andrew Bishop could 
hardly control his wish to speak as he read 
the signs of her trepidation at the prospec- 
tive close of her journey. As the train 
slowed up at the Line and finally stopped, 
she half rose two or three times and sat 
down again with an indecision which pained 
the kind hearted man, and stepping for- 
ward he laid one hand upon her bundles 
and reached the other towards her saying, 
‘**You Aave trusted in me.” 

These words, spoken in the low voice 
which she well remembered, assured her 
that this was really her destination, but 
still in her heart she doubted the wisdom 
of her present actions 


Once out of the cars and seated ata 
pleasant breakfast table with a kind voice 
urging her to eat, she found her spirits 
rising, and when the sharp whistle of the 
steamer at the wharf near by called the 
passengers for the daily trip up the Lake 
she assented to continuing her journey to 
Bishop’s home. This he explained was 
upon the summer residence of a wealthy 
Scotchman and he had been entrusted with 
the care of the entire estate. The situa- 
tion being responsible the steward did not 
feel like absenting himself long, and hence 
his inability to leave as he had written in 
the letter. 

It was yet early when the boat left the 
wharf, and to Amanda’s s*arved nature the 
beauty of the scenery, the fresh, cool air, 
and the sense of protection made it seem 
like a voyage to an enchanted land. As 
she leaned against the rail, her hands 
clasped in the tension of her enjoyment she 
listened to the life story of her companion 
yet lost nothing of the passing scene. Al- 
though the telling of this story occupied 





nearly the whole of the boat’s trip but an 
outline will suffice here. 
Andrew and Albert Bishop were cousins, 


who had lived their childhood in the same | 


New England town, and when school days 
closed for them at that early date which 
always occurs for the poor man’s son, the 
cousins had been lured by bright promises 
to the West. At first their paths had run 
parallel, but in time the latent good an 
evil in each, nurtured by circumstances, 
developed such differences that they sepa- 
rated, Andrew to plod and save, Albert to 
follow the easy but downward road. 

It seemed a bitter fate that Andrew 
should resolve two years previous to the 
time of his story to visit hisold home. With 
symone price he felt himself sufficient- 
y worthy to visit a certain wealthy relative 
who, in the years gone by, had been looked 
upon as the aristocratic Bishop, and had 
hardly been cognizant of his poorer rela- 
tives. But now Andrew, with broadened 
views and a snug little sum for one who 
was yet a young man and had labored with 
his hands alone, had lost the traditional 
awe of this Uncle Zephaniah. 

When the homeward journey had been 
accomplished, Andrew reaching the old 
town familiar to his childhood was filled 
with reminiscences and plans for pleasant 
visits on the old friends who were left. He 
went directly to the village hotel, and had 
scarcely tasted his dinner before he felt 
himself to be the object of remark and con- 
cluded it was because of his strangeness to 
the place, but as he rose to leave the table 
he found the attention paid him had been 
with serious intent. He was arrested for 
robbery and an attempt at murder. 

The morning previous to Andrew's ap- 
pearance at the old home, the wealthy 
uncle had been found unconscious from 
wounds upon his head and a large sum of 
money was missing from the house. ‘The 
villain had carelessly dropped a handker- 
chief on which the name A. Bishop was 
plainly traced. Unconscious of the sensa- 
tion of the town, Andrew had boldly reg- 
istered his name at the public house, 
writing but the initial of his first name, and 
with it his fate had been written also. 

Weeks of imprisonment preceded the 
trial and when the latter took place the 
wounded man before his death which oc- 
curred later swore that his would be mur- 
derer was the accused; the form and face 
were the same. All efforts to prove him- 
self innocent were futile, circumstantial ev- 
idence closed around him in unbroken 
strength and Andrew Bishop received sen- 
tence to imprisonment uncil,if life be spar- 
ed, he should be an old man broken in 
spirit and body, Sometimes resigned to 
wait and hope, again he was wild with an- 
ger and resentment that such a wrong 
could be committed in the name of justice, 
yet his exterior was calm and behavior 
most quiet. At last when an opportunity 
came that made escape possible he seized 
upon it, feeling that strength must now be 
lent him to flee from the scene of his dis- 
grace. 
covery of his flight but the scent was lost 





Thorough search followed the dis- | 


and the newspapers after making much cap- | 
ital of the whoie story finally disposed of | 
the convict’s escape and the finding of a | 
| checked their ravages; but as he was mus- 
| ing one day while walking in the street on 


body of an unknown man in the Connecti- 


| cut river as succeeding acts of a tragedy. 


The wound in his arm the hunted man 
had received froma scythe he had stumbled 
against in a hay field where he had con- 
cealed himself in atumble of hay a few 
hours. After moving slowly and cau- 
tiously along for nearly a week he met with 
the accident on the Sumner farm and fell 
into the hands of its charitable mistress. 
Leaving Mrs. Sumner’s care well in body 
and clothed in decent garments, he had 
succeeded in making the trip out of the 


York on the food question; and there is a 
serious truth in his assertion that over- 
eating is almost as grave a danger in our 
country as the drink habit. Between 
vegetable and animal food, the former is 
much the less costly. The less expensive 
kinds of meat, he said, contain as much 
nutriment as the costly, and the nutritive 
value of different kinds of flour differs very 
little. Of the vegetable foods he recom- 
mends the cereals as the cheapest and 
most economical. He believed the people 
of the United States use needlessly expen- 
sive food, and endeavor to have an attrac- 
tive table, by expensive articles, instead 
of by skilful cooking and tasteful serving. 
From improper eating and over-eating, 
Prof. Atwater believes that ‘‘the rich suffer 
in health, the great body of people, wage- 
workers, and others in moderate circum- 
stances, suffer in both health and purse, 
and what is the saddest part of the whole 
story, the poor suffer most of all from ne- 
glect of the fundamental principles of food 
economy. 

The speaker added: ‘*The evil is exag- 
gerated by our lack of understanding of 
these principles, our national distaste for 
economizing, and among people of moder- 
ate incomes, especially Ly the further lack 
of skill in making the most of the resources 
that are available. The remedy must be 
sought in two ways, in persuading people 
that economy is respectable, and in teach- 
ing them how to economize. For this 
teaching there are two requisites. The 
first is a better knowledge of thelaws of nu- 
trition and value of food. To obtain more, 
research is pressingly needed. The second 
is the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people. This will be best accomplished 
by the press and by instruction in the 
school.” 

The subject is a timely and important 
one. 





A TRANS-ATLANTIC INVADER. 


Germany has been invaded. It is not 
the hated Gaul, however, that has crossed 
her border. Nor have the whelps of 
the Russian bear begun to ravage the 
plains or the valleys of the Teutons. The 
German sentinel watches on the ramparts, 
but discovers no human foes advancing. 
It isa foe from this side of the ocean. 
His coming has long been dreaded, and 
heroic remedies have been devised against 
his incursions. For a time they were suc- 
cessful, but at last the enemy has over- 
leaped the outposts. The dreaded Col- 
orado beetle has attacked the potato fields 
of the peasants, and there is consternation 
in the paternal government. Joel cried 
out not more lustily against the locusts 
more than twenty-five centuries ago than 
do some of the Teutonic officials against 
the loathed potato bug. 

How didthe pest get across the wide 
Atlantic? One can hardly tell. The 
writer had just six potato hills in his gar- 
den and deemed them secure. Calm in 
his poverty he supposed that the beetle 
would disdain to visit so small a patch. 
But he came nevertheless, and multiplied 
rapidly. Not daring to try Paris green or 
slugshot, the writer gently dropped the 
intruders into a basin of hot water and 


how they migrate, he glanced at his arm, 
and there was one of the striped beauties 
on his coat sleeve. He then recollected 
the story told him by an excursionist to 
Block Island, that he looked at one of the 


| sails during the voyage, and he saw on it a 


migrating beetle. Sons of the fatherland, 
stop not to ask how your invaders came, 
but treat them to slugshot or arsenic.— 


| Pawtucket (R. I.) Gazette. 


States to a safer locality and had worked | 


and prospered since beyond any hope he 
had ever indulged. 

There was however a feeling of insecur- 
ity and the burden of a great secret 
weighed him down sometimes into a deep 
melancholy. He therefore felt like a slave 
receiving his freedom, when a Boston paper 
happened in his way which bore in great 
head lines the points of a confession by a 
dissipated wreck who had recently died 


and made a death-bed repentance which | 
would release an innocent man from false | 
the paper further | 
stated the innocent one long since had met | 
with his release by escape from prison and | 
tragic death by drowning. As in a dream | 
he had read the history of the crime he | 


imprisonment. But 


was falsely charged with and his supposed 
death, 
Albert Bishop. 

Finishing his story he laid the paper in 
Amanda’s hands for her to read. 

When the boat touched the landing at 
the head of the Lake there was an agree- 
ment between them to find their future 
happiness or sorrow, if it were so willed 
that they should bear yet more burdens, 
in a home that they might make together. 
Ere the day closed, Amanda, her tired 
face looking brighter even after the long 
weary journey, reached that new home 
bearing a new name. 

It did not take long to dispose of the 
little property at Snugville; it was ac- 
complished by ccrrespondence, nominally 
by Mrs. Bishop and her agent although 
she bore no anxiety or worry of details. 


It would be hard to tell just how long | 
the mystery of her sudden journey and | 
marriage was discussed in Snugville to the | 


neglect of all other topics. 
baffled all the gossips who even now vainly 
ask, ‘‘Who did she marry?” And sum- 
mer visitors at the great Mac Neal estate 


It has so far | 


| before the goal is reached. 


when they accidentally pass the sedate | 
but contented looking Mrs. Bishop little | 


dream of the toil and discouragements 
that filled the weary years before she 
made that rash journey in answer to 
‘**Abel’s” letter. 





THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 


Prof. Atwater seems to have told the 
savants some wholesome truths in his ad- 
dress before the A. A. A. S., in New 


_ ways treat each other with courtesy. 


h j h h r l | “7 ° 
se er with the confession of | often not so difficult to love a person as it 





HOME HAPPINESS. 


Probably nineteen-twentieths of the hap- 
piness you will ever have you will get at 
home. The independence that comes to a 
man when his work is over, and he feels 
that he has run out of the storm into the 
quiet harbor of home, where he can rest 
in peace with his family, is something real. 
It does not make much difference whether 
you own your house, or have one little 
room in that house; you can make that 
little room a home to you. You can peo- 
ple it with such moods, you can turn to it 
with such sweet fancies, that it will be 
fairly luminous with their presence, and it 
will be to you the very perfection of a 
home. Against this home none of you 
should over transgress. You should al- 
It is 


is to be courteous to him. Courtesy is of 
greater value and a more royal graze than 
some people seem to think. If you will 
but be courteous to each other, you will 
soon learn to love each other more wisely, 
profoundly, not to say lastingly, than you 
ever did before. 


‘‘Tell me,” he whispered, with the 
hoarseness of emotion, as if he feared the 
murmuring surf might catch the question 
and bear it to some other ears. ‘Tell 
me, have you ever loved ?” 

She trembled. She hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and he thought he felt her blushes 
glow into his eyes. She trembled, and in 
a still, soft whisper, gentle as the summer 
breeze, answered : 

‘‘Not this summer.” 





Success. —The high-road to success has 
never been a smooth or even course. One 
must be prepared for a perplexed and tor- 
tuous path, and many apparent failures 
He who turns 
back at the first obstacle will certainly 
never achieve his end. 





The elms of New England! They are 


| as much a part of her beauty as the columns 
| of the Parthenon were the glory of its ar- 
chitecture.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


| 


| **You look tired an worn out. 


| 





“IT say, Dumley,” remarked Featherly ; 
Why don’t 
you take a vacation?” ‘‘I have just got 
back from one,” replied Dumley wearily. 





Wey ys MQQQAY SASAA AAS 


CASTORIA 


for Infants and Children. 





“*Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arncuer, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 


Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Without injurious medication. 


Tux Cuytavr Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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WESTWARD HO! 


I have fashioned a boat of my heart—my heart. 
Beware, for a craft so frail! 

But I’ve laden her hold with truths of gold, 
And Hope is the gleaming sail. 


I have launched my boat on the tide—the tide. 
Hurrah, for a craft so gay! 

But the winds will rise, and the stormy skies 
Will darken her onward way. 


*Tis Love stands bright at the helm—the helm, 
And Faith is the anchor strong, 

And fast and far we follow our star, 
Though the nights wax cold and long. 


God pity a craft so frail—so frail, 
And grant her the waves to breast; 
That at last, at last, the wide sea passed, 
She may enter the port of rest. 
—Katharine L. Bates in the Independent. 





THE STORY OF GRUMBLE TONE. 


There was a boy named Grumble Tone, who ran 
away to sea. 

“I’m sick of things on land,’’ he said —‘‘as sick as 
I can be! 

A life upon the bounding wave will suit a lad like 
me.” 


The seething ocean billows failed to stimulate his 
mirth, 

For he did not like the vessel or the dizzy ro ling 
berth, 

And he thought the sea was almost as unpleasant 
as the earth. 


He went into foreign lands, he saw each wondrous 
sight, 

But nothing that he heard or saw seemed just ex- 
actly right; 

And se he journeyed on and on, still seeking for 
delight. 


He talked with kings and ladies fair, he dined in 
courts, they say, 

But always found the people dull, and longed to 
get away 

To search for that mysterious land 
should like to stay. 

He wandered over all the world; his hair grew 
white as snow, 

He reached that final bourne at last where all of 
us must go, 

But never found the land he sought. 
would you know? 


The reason was that, north or south, where’er his 
steps were bent, 
On land or sea, in court or hall, he found but dis- 


content; _— : : 
For he took his disposition with him everywhere he 


went. 


where he 


The reason 


—St. Nicholas. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“The A BC of Bee Culture” was first}jpub- 
lished in 1877, and a new, enlarged and revised 
edition is now issued. The author, A. I. Root, 
began bee culture in 1865, and this book ‘Jrepre- 
sents the result of his experience from that 
time tothe present. Itis arranged in cyclopedic 
or dictionary style, beginning with an article 
on “Absconding swarms” and running through 
the alphabet to information on ‘Wintering 
bees.” The work is supplied with an excellent 
glossary, index, and interesting appendix for 
young people. Published by the author, A. I. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 





DANGERS IN THE CELLAR. 

“A wet cellar is a fatal fault, from the hy- 
genic standpoint.” Simple dampness alone, 
even without any standing water, causes moist- 
ure and mould in the rooms above, and this is a 
fruitful source of danger to} the inhabitants. 
Damp cellars under sleeping rooms are espec- 
ially harmful; producing rheumatism, colds, 
and lung troubles. When to dampness is 
added standing and stagnant water, the liability 
to disease and death is increased in proportion. 
{The great source of danger in cellar is filth. 
Many persons who are neat and clean above 
ground allow their cellars to become filled with 
decaying fruit and vegetables, putrid meat, and 
all manner of uncleanness, without a thought 
of the absplutely poisonous effects of this mass 
of filth, situated as it is, where its alluvia must 
permeate the house from bottom to top, at all 
hours of the day and night., Living constantly 
in this atmosphere they become habituated to 
its peculiar odor, which they often fail to notice, 
or to which they attach no importance. ™lts 
injurious effects are produced at night, when 
no air is in circulation to dilute or carry off the 
poisonous emanations, and also when the sys- 
tem is off guard, its powers of resistance are 
least and it absorbs unresistingly the noxious 
products of decomposition. In this way are 
often procuced diphtheria, dysentery, malarial 
and typhoid fevers. 

Recently a young girlin a family under my 
care suffered from an unusually severe attack 
of intermittent fever. As the house was situa- 
ted on high ground and there was no other 
cases of malarial disease in the immediate 
vicinity, I was at loss to account for its causa- 
tion until I had examined the cellar—when the 
stagnant water, rotten wood, decomposing meat 
and vegetables which met me on every side at 
once furnished the desired information. 

An epidemic of typhoid fever in New Hamp- 
shire a few years ago originated in the house of 
a butcher who was in the habit of packing 
down in his own cellar all those pieces of meat 
which proved unsaleable, until several barrels 
were filled with them, all in advanced stages of 
decomposition. After one death had taken 
place in the house an investigation was made; 
the cellar was examined and the filthy meat re- 
moved, making such a sickening stench as to be 
almost unbearable by the workmen who carried 
it out. The effect was not yet removed, how- 
ever, nor was the penalty fully paid until an- 
other member of the family had fallen a victim 
to the disease. 

The family of a wealthy farmer were taken 
suddenly ill with typhoid dysentery one autumn 
and two of its members were beyond help be- 
fore the family were fairly aroused to a sense 
of their danger. Two physicians were called 
and they, confident that the disease must havea 
local origin, proceeded—aftermuch objection on 
the part of t he mistress of the house—to inves- 
tigate the cellar. Here is a report of what they 
found: ‘‘In the first place there were an abun- 
dance of cabbage leaves and stumps in a semi- 
putrid state and there were decayed potatotoes, 
turnips, beets and apples. There were in va- 
rious parts of the vellar remnants of cider and 
cider vinegar and cider lees—the latter in a 
most offensive condition. Finally there were 
remnants of barrels of beef and pork in a bad 
state to say nothing of other casual filth—the 
whole constituting such a stench as I had never 
before perceived in a cellar.” 

The cellar was purified but not in season to 
prevent the death of the two who were first at- 
tacked, and one other, a very young child. The 
others lingered for variable lengths of time but 
finally recovered. The ‘‘ounce of prevention” 
which avoids these evils, consists in keeping 
the cellar dry, well aired and clean. 

First, the cellar should at whatever cost be 
thoroughly drained so that there shall be not 
only no standing water ip but no appreciable 
dampness upon the walls. 

Secondly, constant vigilance must be used to 
prevent the entrance into or accumulation in the 
cellar of decaying animal or vegetable sub- 
stances. It is not enough toclean it out once 
or twice a year—it should be kept clean. 

Thirdly, the cellar should be well ventilated, 
especially in the warm season. The free circu- 
lation of air in the cellar is as necessary to pre- 
vent stagnation and bad air and preserve health 
as is the proper ventilation of the room above. 
. Docror Joun. 





TEMPERANCE. 
‘“‘When I take wine I think it weakens my 
work and my working force the next morn- 
ing.”—Mr. W. D. Howells. 


“‘My idea is, that work done under the ia- 
fluence of any kind of stimulant is unhealthy 
work and tends to no good.”—Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie. 


There is no side of free government that the 
rum power does not assail. It poisons the 
fountains of political power; it multiplies the 
burdens of taxation; it diminishes the wage 
fund of labor below the line of decent living; it 
dwarfs the power of production to an alarming 
extent; it corrupts the franchise, and it threat- 
ens the future of the republic by perverting and 
depraving the rising generation. 


The American Medical Association, which 
embodies the sum of the scientific medical 
knowledge of America at their national meet- 
ing in June, 1882, deliberately declared as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, (1), That in view of the alarming 
prevalence and ill effects of intemperance, with 
which none are so familiar as members of the 
medical profession, and which have called forth 
trom eminent English physicians the voice of 
warning to the _—_ of Great Britain concern- 
ing the use of alcoholic beverages, we, the 
members of the medical profession of the Uni- 
ted States’ unite in the declaration that we be- 
lieve alcohol should be classed with other pow- 
erful drugs, and that when prescribed medici- 
nally it should be done with conscientious cau- 
tion and a sense of great responsibility. 

Resolved (2), That we are of the opinion that 
the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage is 
productive of a large amount of physical and 
mental disease, that it entails diseased appetites 
and an enfeebled constitution upon the offspring, 
that it is the cause of a large percentage of the 
crime and pauperism in our cities and country. 

Resolved (3), That we should welcome any 
change in public sentiment that would confine 
the uses of liquors to the uses of science, art, 
and medicine. 

This is the voice of no temperance fanatic; it 
is the deliberate judgment of the] conservative 


and scientific medical profession of America. 





SUSPENDER BUTTONS. 
Salvation’s free, the hymn book says, but 
that doesn’t excuse a man for putting jnothing 
but an old suspender buttonjin the contribution 
box. 


The Boston bicyclist never takes a header; 
he is, however, Occasionally projected from the 
periphery of his circular steed. 


Dress makes the man, but generally woman 
makes the dress—and the man seldom wears it. 
What a weird world it is, anyway. 

There are mighty few men whom the world 
couldn’t do without; and generally they are 
the very ones who do not realize the situation. 


“You want a keepsake that will always re- 
mind you of me?” she said. “I do, darling,” 
he said tenderly. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
myself?” she whispered. There will be a wed- 
ding shortly. 

She was looking for pieces for acrazy quilt. 
“Could you tear off a few little pieces from 
those silk patterns?’ “I should be delighted 
to do so,” replied the clerk; ‘‘but you see this 
house is in favor of a tear-off for revenue only. 


In one of George Cable’s stories one charac- 
ter is made to say that he will ‘“‘progress for- 
wardly with rapiditive celeritude.” In other 
words, he proposes to “get there, Eli.” Plain- 
ness in speech should be the rule with all noy- 
elists. 

“My friends,” said a temperance lecturer, 
lowering his voice to an impressive whisper, 
“if all the grog-shops were at the bottom of 
the sea, what would be the result?” And the 
answer came: “Lots of people would get 
drowned !” 

Smith, who is afflicted with a sore throat, 
has asked his friend Brown to examine it. 
Brown, peering down Smith’s throat,—“On 
which side is the sore spot?” Smith, speaking 
with difficulty,—‘‘On the left side.” Brown,— 
“Coming up or going down ?”—Tezas Siftings. 

“Do you think, young man,” he said, ‘‘that 
you will be able to take care of my daughter 
Flora in the style to which she has always been 
accustomed?” ‘I think so, sir,” answered the 
young man, confidently. ‘She refused to go to 
the picnic with me, last week, because she said 
she had ‘nothing to wear.’”—N. Y. Sun. 

A British soldier, on foreign service, recently 
wrote the following terse, but pithy epistle to 
his wife: ‘‘Dear Mary—I haint hered from you 
fur so long that I hev forgot you and got mar- 
ried to a Egyptian woman. Trustin’ this won’t 
make no differents in our relashunship when I 
comes back, I am your affekshunate husband, 
J— W—.” 








THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 
Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles: 
274. Apple. Peach. Berry. 276. Orinoco. 
275. MORMON 277, BOMBAY 
ORION OCEAN 
| he MEAT 
MOT BAT 
ON AN 
N > 
278. H-anger. D-rill. C-over. 
279. FELON 
ERASE 
LAMIA 
OSIER 
NEARS 
New Puzzles--No. 54. 
NO. 280. CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In shark, not in fish, 
In basin, not in dish, 
In color, not in red, 
In kill, not in dead, 
In brain, not in toes, 
In shut, not in close, 
In twig, not in pore. 
A fish that swims within the sea, 

You’ll find my whole is sure to be. 
Champlain, N. Y. IRONSIDES. 
NO. 281. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. A small person. 3. A castle. 
4. One who has flaxen hair. 5. Small. 6. A 
fish. 7. A letter. 

Malden, Mass. SIGIL. 

NO. 282. HIDDEN CITIES. 

1. The sale must begin promptly. 2. The 
class knew Arkansas had a capital, but could 
not name it. 3. But Icame home again, tired 
of traveling for pleasure. 

Newton, Mass. KaAupuHry. 

NO. 283. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A river of Switzerland. 3. 
An article of clothing. 4. A seed. 5. Second 
growth of grass. 6. A nickname. 7. A letter. 

Manayunk, Pa. Danpy Lion. 

NO. 284. HIDDEN CITIES. 
( Three.) 

He said to me, ride over non-bridged rivers, 
and over mountains. 

Hartford, Conn. 


NO. 285. HALF SQUARE. 
1. An insect. 2. An occurrence. 3. Perused. 


S-heath. 


EVERETT. 





4. The last part. 5. A pronoun. 6. A letter 
Providence, R. I. OxgDIPvs. 


(Answers will appear next week. Solvers 
in three weeks. 

SOLV EBS. 

Correct solutions to puzzles in No. 51 were 
received from Alice L. Washburn, N. D. 
Clarke, Sadie Anderson, Hue Smith, Robert 
Mansfield, Polaris and Shawmut. 


Palaver. 
Mr. Robert Mansfield has our thanks for the 
following rhymed answer to Charade No. 262. 


As the ship sails o’er the sea, 
Many watch it besides me. 
Watching it with quivering lip, 
To catch the sweets of friendship. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Economy and strength are peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the only medicine of which ‘100 
Doses One Dollar” is true. 


The neatest belt line is a girl’s waist. 


Only Thirty six Per Cent 

of those who die of consumption inherit the dis- 
ease. In al other cases it must either be con- 
tracted through carelessness; or, according to 
the new theory of tubercular parasites, received 
directly from others as an infectious disease. 
But in either case, Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery” is a positive remedy for the disease 
in its early stages. It is delay that is danger- 
ous. If you are troubled with shortness of 
breath, spitting of blood, night-sweats or a 
lingering cough, do not hesitate to procure this 
sovereign remedy at once. 


“The mystery of Bar Harbor” is how to find 
the bar, especially in this city on Sunday. 


BrisTou, N. H., June 21, 1885. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—Having used 
your Elixir in the different diseases in horses, I 
consider it the best horse medicine in the mar- 
ket. I have never failed of obtaining good re- 
sults in every case whcre I have used it. Every 
man owning a horse should have a bottle of it 
in his stable. I speak frem actual experience, 
as I have used it in a great many cases. 
Hoping you may have a large sale of so good a 
medicine, I remain with resp2ct, Yours very 

truly, G. G. Brown. 


Another mine gone to the wall—Kalsomine. 


DysPEPsIA—Its causes and cure, sent free 
~ J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
reas. 


Maxim of the mule editor—God bless the 
kickers. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Hot weather spells are not to be found in the 

dictionary. 
The Splendor of Dress. 

and the artificial effects of cosmetics, no matter 
how deftly applied, can never make beautiful 
or attractive one who is subject to emaciation, 
nervous debility, or any form of female weak- 
ness. ‘These must be reached by inward appli- 
cation, and not by outward attempts at conceal- 
ment, and the ladies may take hope form the 
fact that thousands of their sisters have made 
themselves more radiant and beautiful by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Favorite Prescription” than 
they could ever hope to do oy the aid of the ap- 
pliances of the toilet. 


Business Hotices, 


SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the public so positively eradi- 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities from 
the blood as Hood’s Corsaperila. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C. I. Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers. 
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Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


W 8e: after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions cf the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured she most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urtna- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURE” IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In —— upwards of ad years. § 
a@ Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
vertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
wey or mental, pertaining to married life or 
“single bissodnens'S 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
1 FOURTH EDITION 
|Modical Minutes 
With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
iicomplaints EXPLICIT 
on the treatment and 


cure of abeve subjects, 
Sexual &e. 





IDR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 


Indi « Ask your for 
Chhebester's ReuRebP esa take no other or fetiocs se 
NAI PAP! R Ubichester Chemical Co ; 
BF, Square, Philada., 
Sold everywh Ask for “Chiches 
ter’s Pennyreyal 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 





Take no other. 


| 





The following words, in praise of Dr. PreRCE’s FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION as a remedy for those delicate diseases and weak- 


nesses peculiar to women, must be of interest to every sufferer 


expressions with which thousands give utterance to their sense of gratitude for the inestimable boon of health whic 











restored to them by thé use of this world-famed medicine. 
’ JOHN E. SEGAR, of Millenbeck, Va., writes: 

$100 years with female weakness, and had paid 
out one hundred dollars to physicians with- | 
out relief. She took Dr. Pierce’s Favorite | 

Prescription and it did her more good than 

cians during the three years they had been practicing upon her.” 

Mrs. GEORGE HERGER, of Westfield, N. ¥., 

writes: “I was a great sufferer from leucor- 

THE GREATEST rhea, bearing-down pains, and pe contin- 

t 

EARTHLY Boon * Favorite Prescription’ restored me to per- 

*i fect health. I treated with Dr. , for 
* nine months, without receiving any benefit. 
The ‘Favorite Prescription’ is the greatest earthly boon to us 





They are fair samples of the spontaneous 


from such maladies. 
has been 





Mrs. Sopu1a F. BOSwEtu, White Cottage,0., 
writes: “I took eleven bottles of your ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ and one bottle of your 
HER ‘Pellets.’ I am doing my work, and have been 
for some time. I have had to employ help for 
SUPPORTER about sixteen years before I commenced tak- 

bd ing your medicine. I have had to wear a 
" supporter most of the time; this I have laid 


aside, and feel as well as I ever did.”’ 


| [Trew Away | 








IT Works Mrs. MAy GLEASON, of Nunica, Ottawa Co. 
tles of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ I have re- 


Mich., writes: “Your * Favorite Prescription’ 
WONDERS, 
“gained my health wonderfully, to the astonish- 








**My wife had been suffering for two or three 
THROWN AWAY. 
all the medicine given to her by the physi- 
ually across my back. Three bottles of your 
poor suffering women.” 


has worked wonders in my case, 

Again she writes: ** Having taken several bot- 
ment of myself and friends. I can now be on my feet all day, 
attending to the duties of my household. 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times women call on their family physicians, suffering, 


as they imagine, one from dyspepsia, another from heart disease, 


another from liver or kidney disease, another from nervous exhaustion or prostration, another with pain here or there, and in 
this way they all present alike to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent, or over-busy doctor, separate and distinct diseases, 


for which he prescribes his 
womb disorder. The 
atient gets no better, but probably worse by reason of the delay, w 


ills and potions, assuming them to be such, when, in reality, they are all only symptoms caused by some 
hysician, ignorant of the cause of suffering, encourages his practice until large bills are made. The suffering 


rong treatment and consequent complications. A proper medicine, 


ike Dr, Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, directed to the cause would have entirely removed the disease, thereby dispelling all those 
distressing symptoms, and instituting comfort instead of prolonged misery. 





Mrs. E. F. MORGAN, of No. 71 Lexington St. 
PHYSICIANS East Boston, Mass., says: “Five years ago I 
was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. 
FAILED Having exhausted the skill of three phy- 
4 sicians, I was completely discouraged, and so 
7 ~ weak I could with difficulty cross the room 
alone. I began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
using the local treatment recommended in his ‘Common Sense 
Medical Adviser.’ I commenced to improve at once. In three 
months I was perfectly cured, and have had no trouble since. I 
wrote a letter to my family paper, briefly mentioning how my 
health had been restored, and offering to send the full particulars 
to any one writing me for them, and enclosing a stamped-en- 
velope for reply. have received over four hundred letters. 
In reply, I have described my case and the treatment used, 
and have earnestly advised them to ‘do likewise.’ From a great 
many I have received second letters of thanks, stating that they 
had commenced the use of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ had sent the 
$1.50 required for the ‘Medical Adviser,’ and had applied the 
local treatment so fully and plainly laid down therein, and were 
much better already.” 


THE OUTGROWTH OF 


The treatment of many thousands of cases 
of those chronic weaknesses and distressing 
ailments peculiar to females, at the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has afforded a vast experience in nicely 
adapting and thoroughly testing remedies 
for the cure of woman’s peculiar maladies. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is the outgrowth, or result, of this great 
and valuable experience. Thousands of 
testimonials, received from patients and 
from physicians who have tested it in the 
more aggravated and obstinate cases which 
had bafHied their skill, prove it to be the 
most wonderful remedy ever devised for 
the relief and cure of suffering women. It 
is not recommended as a “ cure-all,” but 
as a most perfect Specific for woman’s 
peculiar ailments. 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, 
it imparts strength to the whole system, 
and to the uterus, or womb and its ap- 
pendages, in particular. For overworked, 
‘worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated teach- 
ers, milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, rolapsus or falling 
“ shop-girls,””’ housekeepers, nursing moth- p 
ers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the great- 
est earthly boon, being unequalled as an 
appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. It 
promotes digestion and assimilation of food, 
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nervine, “ 
equalled and is inval 


refreshing sleep and 
iety and despondency 


compounded by an ex 
physician, and adapte 
organization. It is p 


obstinate cases of leu 


troversion, bearing-do 


of the womb, inflamr 





ternal heat.” 


cures nausea, weakness of stomach, indi- 
gestion, bloating and eructations of gas. 

As a soothing and strengthening | 
Favorite 


subduing nervous excitability, irritability, 
exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms 
|and other distressing, nervous symptoms 
commonly attendant upon functional and 
organic disease of the womb. 


Br. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is a legitimate medicine, 


composition and perfectly harmless in its 

effects in any condition of the system. 
“Favorite Prescription” is a posi- 

tive cure for the most complicated and 


excessive flowing at monthly periods, pain- 
ful menstruation, unnatural suppressions, 


ack, “‘female weakness,” anteversion, re- 
ic congestion, inflammation and ulceration 


derness in ovaries, accompanied with “in- 


A Marvelous Cure.— Mrs. G. F. SPRAGUE, 
JEALOUS of Crystal, Mich., writes: “*I was troubled with 
female weakness, leucorrhea and falling of the 
Docrors womb for seven years, so I had to keep my _ bed 

«fora good part of the time. I doctored with an 
army of different physicians, and spent large sums 
of money, but received no lasting benefit. At last my husband 
—T me to try your medicines, which I was loath to do 
yecause I was prejudiced against them, and the doctors said 
they would do me no good, I | told my husband that if 
he would get me some of your medicines, would try them 
against the advice of my physician. He got me six bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ also six bottles of the * Discovery,’ for 
ten dollars. I took three bottles of ‘Discovery’ and four of 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ and I have been a sound woman for four 
years. I then gave the balance of the medicine to my sister, who 
was troubled in the same way, and she cured herself in a short 
time. I have not hud to take any medicine now for almost 
four years,”’ 


A VAST EXPERIENCE. 


In pregnancy, “ Favorite Prescription” 
is a **mother's cordial,’”’ relieving nausea, 
2 weakness of stomach and other distressing 

Prescription”’ is un- symptoms common to that condition. If 

uable in allaying and | its use is kept up in the latter months of 
gestation, it so prepares the eo for de- 
livery as to greatly lessen, and many times 
almost entirely do away with the sufferings 
of that trying ordeal. 
It induces “Favorite Prescription,” when taken 
relieves mental anx- | in connection with the use of Dr. Pierce's 
a Golden Medical Discovery, and small laxa- 
tive doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets 
(Little Liver Pills), cures Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder diseases. Their combined use also 
removes blood taints, and abolishes can- 
cerous and scrofulous humors from the 
system. 

“Favorite Prescription” is the only 
medicine for women sold, by druggists, 
under a positive guarantee, from the 
manufacturers, that it will give satisfac- 
tion in every case, or money will be re- 
funded. This guarantee has been printed 
on the bottle-wrapper, and faithfully car- 
ried out for many years. Large bottles 
(100 doses) $1.00, or six bottles for 
$5.00. 

t= Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. 
Pierce’s large, illustrated Treatise (160 
pages) on Diseases of Women. 
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WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





NOYES |, 


THE ORIGINAL 
TTLE LIVER PILLS. 








\easant 


Ur oat Q@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


elie 


BEING ENTIRELY VEGETABLE, Dr. Pierce's 


diet, or occupation. 
LAXATIVE, ALTERATIVE, or PURGATIVE, these 


SICK HEADACHE 


Bilious Headache, Dizziness, Con- 
stipation, Indigestion, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of the 
stomach and bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. In ex- 
lanation of the remedial power of these 
ellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon the system is 
universal, not a gland or tissue escaping their sanative influence. 
Sold by druggists, for 25 cents a vial. Manufactured at the Chem- 
ical Laboratory of WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y 




















Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 


Always ask for Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, or Little 


Sugar-coated Granules or Pills. 


Pellets operate without disturbance to the system, 
Always fresh and reliable. As a 
little Pellets give the most perfect satisfaction. 


CURED. of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, and took 
one ‘ Pellet’ after each meal, till all were gone. By 

that time I had no boils, and have had none since. I have also 
been troubled with sick headache. When I feel it coming on, 
I take one or two ‘ Pellets,’ and am relieved of the headache.” 
Mrs. C. W. Brown, of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 

THE BEST says: “Your ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are 
without question the best cathartic ever 

CATHARTIC. for torpor of the liver. We have used them 

& Sfor years in our family, and keep them in 
the house all the time.” 


WILLIAM RAMICH, Esq., of Minden, Kearney County, 
Nebraska, writes: “I was troubled with boils for 
thirty years. Four years age I was so afflicted with 
them that I could not walk. I bought two bottles 





sold. They are also a most efficient remedy 



































FOR A CASE OF CATARRH WHICH THEY CAN NOT CURE. 


©; YMPTOMS OF C/ATARRH. 


Dull, heavy headache, obstruction of the nasal dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, sometimes pro- 
fuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, tenacious, mucous, 

urulent, bloody and putrid; the eyes are weak, watery, and 
nflamed; there is ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or 
coughing to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive matter, 
together with scabs from ulcers; the voice is changed and has 
a nasal twang; the breath is offensive; smell and taste are im- 
paired; there is a sensation of dizziness, with mental depression. 
a hacking cough and general ae: However, — a few of 
the above-named symptoms are likely to be present in any one 
case. Thousands of cases annually, without manifesting half of 
the above symptoms, result in consumption, and_ end in the 

ve. No disease is so common, more deceptive and dangerous, 
ess understood, or more unsuccessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


CURES THE WORST CASES OF 


Catarrh, “Cold in the Head,” Coryza, and Catarrhal Headache. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE, SO CENTS. 











Prof. W. HAUSNER, the famous mesmer- 
ist, of Ithaca, N. Y., writes: “Some ten 
years ago I suffered untold agony from 
chronic nasal catarrh. My family physi- 


UnToLo Acony 
FROM CATARRH. cian gave me up asincurable, and said I 
must die. My case was such a bad one, 


that every day, towards sunset, my voice would become so hoarse 
I could neeey speak above a whisper. In the morning my cough- 
ing and clearing of my throat would almost strangle me. By the 
use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, in three months, I wasa well 
man, and the cure has been permanent,” 


CONSTANTLY 








THOMAS J. RUSHING, + 2902 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., writes: “I was a great suf- 
ferer from catarrh for three years. At 
HAWKING AND | times I could hardly breathe, and was con- 

stantly bawhing and spitting, and for the 

SPITTING. last eight months could not breathe through 

the nostrils. I thought nothing could 

“done for me. Luckily, I was advised to try 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, and I am now a well man. I be- 
lieve it to be the only sure remedy for catarrh now manufac- 
tured, and one has only to give it a fair trial to experience 
astounding results and a permanent cure.” 








Eur Rossins, Runyan P. O., Columbia Co., 
THREE BOTTLES Pa., says: “*My daughter had catarrh when 
CURE CATARRH. rocured a bottle for her, and soon saw 

i that it helped her; a third bottle effected 


she was five years old, very badly. I saw 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy advertised, and 
a permanent cure. She is now eighteen years old and sound 
and hearty.” 
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Our Grange Romes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SuTToN. 


During the hot weather and the busy haying 
season, the work ofthe grange was laid aside 
somewhat, but as the longer evenings return, 
renewed interest is shown, and plans for enter- 
tainments suggested. 

At a special meeting called for Aug. 17, @ re- 
ception was given to Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. 
Smith, who were married August 3. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith were both officers of the grange, and 
were ready and willing workers, and the grange 
welcomed them as guests of the evening, first by 
a piano solo by Miss AbbyfHicks; then, a song, 
“The Beautiful Bride,” by the choir; reading, 
by Miss Flora L. Putnam; reading, “Hiawa- 
tha’s Wooing” by Miss 8S. M. Mills; song, “A 
poor married man.” by Miss Hicks and an origi- 
nal poem by Mrs. Abby E. Putnam, which was 
excellent. H.B. Bullard gave a comical account 
of a ‘Wedding and a wedding journey ;” The 
choir sung “Life is fair and sweet today.” This 
closed the exercises which were followed by kind 
greetings while cake and fruits were served and 
thus closed a pleasant little episode in the life 
of our grange. The hall was made beautiful 
and fragrant with flowers. The regular meeting 
on Sept 2, was opened with a discussion on 
‘“‘Corn: 1. What are the best methods of cultiva- 
tion? 2. What is the best method of harvesting 
the present crop in Worcester County?” Mr. 
H. W. Putnam related his experience with corn, 
considering it a paying crop, others followed 
with remarks, though the appointed essayists 
were not present. Mrs. P. D. King read ‘Uncle 
John’s Dream,” and there were songs by the 


choir. 








A GOOD TIME AT UPTON. 


Sept. lst Upton grange enjoyed one of the 
best evenings it has had foralong time. The 
entertainment was to be a surprise programme 
by the unmarried sisters, and it was a surprise 
—unique and rare—and the members can all 
say they never saw the like before. The hall 
was never so well decorated; every part was 
festooned with wild clematis, while the altar 
stood in a pyramid of golden-rod, coleus, gera- 
niums, petunias and clematis. The entertain- 
ment opened by a “‘public rehearsal,” by the 
band which was expected to perform (?) at the 
next Upton fair. We think Reeves’ band 
would like to have seen and heard that. Then 
followed the ghost chorus, “John Brown’s Soul 
is Marching on.” Seven ghostly figures 
marched noislessly around the stage and in se- 
pulchral voices chanted about ‘John Brown’s 
Body.” Myrtice King sang a solo, playing an 
accompaniment on the banjo. Next came g 
‘Kitchen Scene—9 A. M.,” in which a cradle, 
broom, mop, wash tub, ironing table, scrubbing 
brush and chopping tray figured. Then “The 
Haymakers—5 A. M.,” showed what we farm- 
ers should do early in the morning. Then the 
chorus, ‘‘The Meerschaum Pipe” made the au- 
dience’s sides ache. Minnie Farrington then 
whistled ‘‘The Mocking Bird,” with variations. 
Another rehearsal by the “Band” followed. 
Gertrude Houghton gave a solo on a jewsharp. 
Then the closing piece, a chorus, an original 
song, ‘““Good Night, Grangers,” was sung. The 
young sisters then distributed boquets of flow- 
ers to all the members present, after which they 
served refreshments of cake and coffee. It was 
a decidedly good time. On the whole we think 
we have some pretty smart young ladies in our 
grange. Company was present from Ashland 


grange. 








MAINE. | 


CROPS AND GRANGE OUTLOOK IN HANCCCK CO. | 

I suppose it may sound rather strange to 
many of your Massachusetts farmers, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that several of our farmers 
here are not yet done haying. It is owing to 
their not having commenced until much later 
than usual, and having had so much wet 
weather through July and August. We are 
now having a few pleasant days, in fact, the 
best haying weather we have had for the season, 
and the late ones are improving the time for 
‘all it is worth,” and the wet weather and late 
harvesting the crop, has made the quantity 
much greater, but whether the quality is much 
better is extremely doubtful. 

Other crops here are good as usual, full an 
average with other years, especially corn, which 
is much better than the average, though a 
south-east wind and rain storm which we had 
about three weeks ago, broke it down and in- 
jured it very badly in many fields. 

Hancock County Pomona grange meets here 
with Rainbow grange the 12th of this month. 
The sessions of the county grange have general- 
ly been quite interesting seasons, and we hope 
and expect the coming one will be no exception. 
Rainbow grange is still progressing, numerical- 
ly, financially and socially, as we hope it will 
always continue to do. Ww. 


BUCKSPORT. 


The Patrons of Husbandry in Hancock, Pe- 
nobscot and Waldo counties, held their reunion 
at Verona Park, Saturday, Sept. 3d. The 
morning was cool; after a shower at noon, 
which interfered somewhat with dinner, the sun 
smiled through the ancient tree tops on the 
faces of the expectant crowd, which had come 
n carriages, on foot, and in the steamer. The 
gathering was smaller than we have seen at our 
reunions in days gone by, but the tried and 
true were there. Brother E. H. Gregory, of 
Bangor, presided, and there were many regrets 
for the absence of State Master, Frederick Ro- 
bie. His place was filled by Brother B. A. 
Burr, of Bangor; the well chosen words with 
which he pictured the pursuit ef agriculture 
and the mission of the grange, soon smoothed 
the wrinkles and shortened the long faces of 
the farmers. Brother E. Partridge of Waldo 
county, caused much merriment by showing 
that remarkable picture of the blindfolded farm- 
er, bound by straps and Dands, which he ex- 
plained ina quaint way. The oldest granger 
in the state, Brother A. R. Walker, Eastern 
Star No. 1, Hampden, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the increase of the order in Maine, 
since he organized the first grange within its 
borders. Many other good grangers made 
short speeches. The Bucksport band played 
their best pieces. The reunion was a complete 
success. 

The officers for next year are: President, E. 
H. Gregory, Bangor; vice presidents, Alfred L. 
Smith, Small’s Mills, and B. A. Burr, Bangor; 
secretary, A. H. Whitmore, Bucksport; treas- 
urer, J. Wesley Eldridge, Orland; executive 
committe, S. H. Higgins, East Orrington, Ed- 
ward Partridge, Sandy Point, W. H. Genn, 
Prospect Ferry, A. S. Lowell, Bucksport Cen- 
tre, M. J. Coolidge, Lamoine; A. K. Walker, 
Hampden. 

Brother E. Partridge, in behalf of Waldo 
county, hinted that Fort Point would be a good 
place for the next meeting. A vote of thanks 
was extended to Verona Park Association for 
the free use of their grounds. Many of the cot- 





tages had their latch-strings out. At four 


o’clock began the journey back to the many 
lovely farm homes scattered along the banks 
of the winding Penobscot. GEMP. 


CONNECTICUT. 





QUINNIBAUG POMONA GRANGE NO. 2. 

This grange held its first regular meeting on 
invitation of Senexet grange at their hall in 
Woodstock on the 24th, Wednesday of last 
week. There was a full attendance, although 
the day was stormy, 145 being present. The 
enthusiasm was unabated, many driving 15 to 
18 miles to attend. The 5th degree was con- 
ferred on 35 in the best of form, nothing occur- 
ring to mar the beauty or accuracy of the work. 
The grange spirit in Windham county re- 
ceives fresh impulse from this organization- 
Under the lead of Worthy Bro. Hammond of 
Hampton a committee was appointed to enter 
Pomona No. 3 in the grange competition at the 
state fair, and arrangments have already been 
made to give them space therein. The literary 
program was under the care of Worthy Lecturer 
Gaylord, who chose practical farm topics. 
Stirring addresses were made by Deputy G. 
Austin Bowen, Worthy Masters Weiler and S. 
O. Bowen; and all hands went home with more 
fraternal spirit and determination to advance 
the good of the order. It is safe to predict 
growth in every direction in grange interests in 
Windham county as the result of this organiza- 
tion. 
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Read 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St.. N Y. 
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FACE, HANDS, FEET, 

and all their imperfections, including Faci: 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluou 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles Warts, Mot! 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’ Heads, Scar 
Pitting and their treatment Send 10c. fi 
yauges, 4th edition. Dr. John AR Woeodbur:. 
Peari St., Albany, N. Y. Established 1% 
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PEACH TREES, 
Delaware and Maryland growth. Healthy, free 
from yellows. Globe, Chair’s Choice, Lady Ingold, 
Elberta, Gudgeon’s Late. 12 other new kinds, 
with all the standard sorts. 
D. 8S. MYER & SON, BRIDGEVILLE, DEL. 


YO R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
iC Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton- 
e, Ct. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Fuil treatise op tm rofits 


roved method: leld 
: sbiton } 
and prices FREE. AMERICAN M'E'C OO. 


Stop! Think! Investigate! 


TheNew England Relief Ass‘ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DIRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E. 8. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 
fae to its holder the certainty that in event of 

eath his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for insurance can be made 
to CHARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 

Send for circulars which wil! be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 


TRAVEL VIA 


- a py bmw Nena oe 
Bu i l ngton ars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
C.B.& Q.R.R. 




















Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route — Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
7 J. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
7 ot V. P. ina a. - . G.P.&T. A, 
or handsome t li 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & gt. 
FORCE PUNP. 
Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump in the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 
IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE: 
Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 
Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock. 
MAST, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
2 93... MANURE SPREADERS 
Z& FARM WAGONS 5014 tho first yea: 
The cheapest Spreader cut and the 
only kind that can be 
attached to old Wagons, 
Also manufacturers 
» of Victor Clover 
coy Hullers, Imperial 
__—a <i Straw Stackers 
Monarch Fanning Mills, Corn Shelilers, 
Feed Cutters, ete. All are warranted. Prices 


mailed free. NEWARK MACHINE CO. Columbus, 0. 
Eastern Branch House, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


AGENTS Sear ae. Soeerice, Eee 
orsets, Brushes, 


Belts, ete. No risk, qucik 

sales. Dn ect ven, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dr. SCOTT 843 B’way N. Y. 
TEST YOUR COWS. 

The relative Butter Value of each Cow in the Herd 


determined fa OIL TEST Send for circulars. 
CORNISH, CURTIS & GREEN, 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


EVERY MONTH. 

1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 

atonce. Our Agent’s Outfit 
beautirul SATIN-LI CASKET 


a NE OF 
SILVER sent 











. ee. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER OO., Wallingford, Conan. 





N’T 

Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Rhode Island State Fair, 


Narragansett Park, Providence, Sept. 19 to 23, 
1887, inclusive. Premium lists and entry blanks to 
be had of SAMUEL H. CROSS, Sec’y, 128 North 
Main S8t., Providence, R. I. 


15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a ve For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


i166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 








References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 

CON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weid’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Tron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap ard Indestructible 


PORTABLE FENCE CO., 
Southbridge, Masa. 
Send for Circulars. 


POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POUND, 


WHY NOTP 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly 
There is scarcely one that does not contain oy 
ood things; they are beautif. lly illustrated wit 
fite-like cuts of thyroughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
paid by mail, or 2 tbs, 75 cents, 3 ths, $1. The 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. It 

is free. 
C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


i Knits everything required by the 
=— > household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
= AGENTS WANTED. 














IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS.— 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Pre- 
serving Threshers, Disk and Spring Tooth Har- 
rows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed 
Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn Plant- 
ers, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, etc , etc, 
Established 1830. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 


SHORT HINTS 


—-ON-— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ** Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a es ag the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your fall name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Ktiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 








sed the BUCK THORN 


BUCK THOR 
KR YQ 


oy, 


other fence. —— 
‘Any man with brains 
knows that this isthe 


tured.’”’ 
Ss. W. ALLERTON, 


Ny 
NS Samples free by mail. 
he BucK THORN FENCECO 
Trenton, N. J. 





Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc. 
for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, Q 











UNLEACHED CANADA A Xe, H E ~ 
In CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 
Now is the time to seed down and 
HARD top dress — oo Quality and 
LASTING fertilizer. uality guar- 
wooD anteed. Send for particulars. r 
ASHES. wWM.E. FYFE&CO., 
CLINTON, MAss. 
LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 
F. A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 
TOCK FOR SALE.—ADVERTISE IN 
the Nsw ENGLAND FARMER. 














NO FARMER who has| 





Wom ESTABLISHED 1866. 
g — --~ = 


CHEAP Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent penton 
in }¢ the time and }4 the labor of any other way. Does not 
rust nor rattle. It isan Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper 204 
better than Oil Cloths. 0—>Catalogue and Samples Free 


W.H.FAY & CO. CAMDEN,N.J 


8T. LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA- - 


UJ $, COOK STOVE DRIER 


Weights Ibs, Circulars /ree, 


AM. MF ro.Pa. Box 2 


°° CALF 
SMALLS SEEDER 


roved by all progressive Farmers and 
tock Raisers. The calf gueks its food 





ft.of Tr 
res CO. Waynes 





| slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 


Circulsrs tee. SMALL & MATTHEWS 
reulars * A 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS.” 


WE K suffering from the ef- 
A fects of youthful er- 
ae ee arm rors, early decay, lost 


manhood, etc. I will send a valuable treatise (gealed) 


containi full rticulars for home cure, free 0 
charge. Address Prof... 0. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn, 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 

OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
Fis«.-class workers desired for good iy 
No chacges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St., Boston. 


FRAZER AXLE 


BEST IN THE WORLD GREASE 


¢2?~Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 














SERIE ORI OD FOE 


SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthtur ip 
PE discretions, Lost: Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN, % 


Many men, from the effects of youthful 1m- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 8] 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever & 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 2 

P many valuable remedies that medical science $ 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effectacure. During our extensive college and <> 
hospital practice we have experimented with © 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. @ 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of % 
cases in our practice have been restored to por- J 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used & 
in the preparation of this prescription. ‘ 

Erythroxylon coca),}drachm & 

Jerubebin, 4 drachm. 
Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 
zelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatie amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycerin, q. 8. Mix. 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- < 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be ™% 
necessary for the — to take two pills at 

> bedtime, making the number three a day. This ; 

remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- <D 

— in those cases resulting from impru- ¥ 
ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- © 

ative are truly astonishing, and its usecontinued 4 

for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, ‘ 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and ¢ 
Vigor. ; 
is we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 4 
uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 4 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by ; 
remitting $1, a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent $ 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, § 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Real Estate—-Stock, 





TJ ARWOOD’s HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both texes for 
sale. P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 


LORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
Property. For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 
Byfield, Mass. 








The Mull Herds and Flocks, | 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


IN-FRIESIAN 
Oldest establish. d Herd in America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. indham Co.) 


"CONCORD-STOCK- FAR 
e--299 CON CORD, MASS +°@2- 
(STANDARD BRED-AND REGISTERED 
+*** HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN-CATTLE:-: * 


JerseyCattle-HambletonianHorses-PercheronHorses 
> « + Shetland-Ponies<BerKshire Pigs: +» - 





HOLST 














HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 








New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in | 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s .JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


Legal Notices. 














OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the Estate of | 
CHARLES M. DAVIS, late of Somerville,, in said | 
County, deceased, intestate: Whereas, application 
has been made to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
JOSEPH T. MEADER, of Boston, in the County 
of Suffolk; You are hereby cited to appear ata 
Probate Court, to be held at Lowell, in said Coun- 
ty of Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of Septem- 
ber next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 


cause, if se have, against granting the same. | 


And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
ae at Boston, the last publication to be two 
ays, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of August, in the 
year one thousand eight hund 

J. H. TYLER, 


Ors MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 


egister. 





SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
URT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of JOHN 


B. MOORE, late of Concord, in said County, de- | 


ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Joun H. MOORE, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to him, the exe- 
cutor therein named, and that he may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on his bond pursu- 
ant to said will and statute; You are hereby ci:ed 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Low- 
ell, in said County of Middlesex, on the third 
Tuesday of September next at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give publie notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirty-first day of August, in the 
year one thousand eight hund and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


and eighty-seven. | 


of 100,000 


This Space is reserved for 


Bb. A. ATEITINSON & Co. 


The Largest House Furnishers in America, 


who, preparatory to their Fall Announcements, will for 30 days offer the most 


REMAREABIUE IN DUCEMENTS 
to intending Purchasers to visit their Mammoth Establishment. 
Free Delivery of Goods. Free Transportation. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 827 Washington Street, Boston. 








IMPLEMENTS ON TRIAL. 


“<7, 


4 ‘\PANIELS PATE N= 
C= 
i Yi ; 


es = —_= 


iy | The Common Sense Potato Digger, 
} With new [Attachment is a Perfect Imple- 
ment, 


ATS BLE 
THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS, 
The Improved No, American Plow, 
THOMPSON HAY CUTTERS. 
Root Cutters, 


Corn Shellers, 
Cider Mills, 


The Daniels {Ensilage Cutter 


Takes the lead over all in Strength, Durability, 
and Rapidity of Work. Obtain our Descriptive 


Price Li t, with Testimonials. ,.- 
Barrel Headers, 


GRAY’S#HORSER POWER. "Grass Seed. 
SsPOULTRY \!ISUPPLIES. ie 
FALL GOODS&of Every Description at Lowest Prices.’ 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 CLINTON STREET AND 34 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON, Mass. 


Lt'son Olevis-C ircerree | 108 Racine Vaneless Windmi 
wittson UleviS-Gentre wuirruernce 6 hacine Vaneless Windmill 
Q7 THE WONDER OF Marvel of strength, perfec- 

THE AGE } iS. tion, simplicity Is the most satisfactory Windmill in use, because 
it will run at a uniform speed in a light wind or 
heavy gale, and will not blow down or blow to 
pieces in any windth leaves surrounding build. 
ings standing. uf. 
It will pay you to investigate the merits of this mill 
before buying. AT « 











————— 


) FARMERS & 1 EAMSTEBS, save your Horses, 

save your Harnesss, save your Plows, save your Money, by 
buying the cheapest Singletree on earth, and THE BEST 
Pumps, Tanks, Ayrault Cement Coated Wood Pipe, 
(very cheap), Iron Pipe, etc. Wells, Drilled or 
Rock Wells drivenand Dry Wells Deepened. Farm I put these Mills up on trial. If they fail to work 
and Village Water Supplies in all its branches. as represented I ask no pay. 


JEROME POTTER, Tiverton 4 Corners, R, I. 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 


THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade is Appreciated by Youne 
and Old. ItsStories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Well asto Men and Women. 


100 000 Readers 


Each Week. 


mo — 

















Spirited Tales of Stirring Life 
in the New and Ol 
Worlds. 


@ <|—FOR- ic 
13225: 


Stories by the Best English 
and American 
Authors. 








Whittles to the Point. 
Never Dull. Great Variety. 
Every Word Pure. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in in its forty-seventh year, and 
is unquestionably the Largest, Bright- 
est, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly by the fires 
Family Story Paper in America. 

Upwards of Forty Columns of Fascinating Stories each week. Children’s Corner, Household 
Department, Fancy Work Department, Fashions, ete. 

The publishers of THE BLADE are bound to keep up with the times. It already has upwards 
BEADERS EACH WEEK, but its publishers are aiming for 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 
With this object in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now is 
the time to send a trial subscription, and then you will be prepared to know what paper to order for 
the coming year. All who subscribe at once will receive . 


The Yankee Blade Months on Trial for 25 Cents. 


JUST THINK OF THISOFFERA MINUTE! The regular subscription price of THE YAN 
KEE BLADE is $2.00 a year, but to introduce it everywhere we shall, duri.= the continuance of this 
offer, send it ON TRIAL to any address in the United States or Canada, THREE MONTHS 








a Stories of all kinds for all Mem- 
Bright and Fascinating Sto bers of the family to read 
e. 


ries of Adventure by 
Land and Sea. 


(THIRTEEN WEEKS) FOR 25 CENTS, or. if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 mont!- 


‘or 560 cents, an entire year for $1.00, or two years for $1.75. One copy free for aclub of four new 
subscribers. Can be procured of Newsdea ers everywhere for 5 cents a copy. ° 
ee pe enony should be made in Postal Notes, Money Orders, Bank Checks, Express Orders 
or Registered Letters. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. 

One cent Stamps taken. THE YANKEE BLADE, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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